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ABSTRACT 

This report on school finance trends in urban areas 
is based on an analysis of the fiscal and demographic features of 44 
major U.S. cities, as these have changed between 1970 and 1980. 
During this period, urban school systems experienced a median 
enrollment decline of 25 percent (2.5 times the national average), as 
a result of declining populations in large cities and changing 
national demographic trends that reduced the ratio of children to the 
total population. At the same time, an increased concentration of 
minority and poor students, coupled with a proportional increase in 
private school enrollments, has resulted in a greater prevalence of 
needy children in urban public schools. The dramatic decline in 
enrollment has led to increased per pupil expenditure in nearly all 
the sample cities, but the growth in state and federal aid to 
education has reduced these schools' reliance on local revenue. 
Because of higher birth rates among the increasingly dominant 
minority groups, a reversal of the declining enrollments is likely to 
occur during the next decade. Demographic and fiscal features of 
individual cities were analyzed in an attempt to identify funding 
prospects. Thirteen were identified as having good prospects (i.e., 
expenditures per pupil more than 10 percent above national average); 
18 had average prospects (within 10 percent of national average, plus 
or minus); and 13 had poor prospects (less than 90 percent of 
national average). (TE) 
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PREFACE 



.hi. oaper prep«^ in r.spo«. to the Eduction Ar,.nam.n« of 1978 (P.L. 
95-561, section 1203 «) 131(c) =.111"=, tor .n analysis o£ «:hool fin.nc. trends In lar,. 

urban areas. , ^, - 

Mi=h«l V. Bodge was responsitO. for th.e iniaal data ocll^ction, calculation, an. 

analysis. He was assisted by Linda Addison. Esther 0. Tron is re.ponsi;>le for thi.. £.n,a 
version incladin, V,, assessments of school fundin, prospects in the sample urb.n sCool 
systems. Mary F. Williams provided important guidance throughout the course o£ th^ 
project. 

Donald J, Senese 
Assistant Secretary 
Office of Educational 
Research an-^ improve pent 



Introductdon and Sum nary 



This study undertaken in response to the Education A«end«ent» of 1978 P.L. 
95-561, section 1203(e)(3) calling for an analysis of «:hool finance trends in large urban 
^e... The paper was prepared by the School Finance Project which was established in 
th. O.S. Department of Education to report on a number of issues related to the fundinc, 
of our nation^ «:hools. m the first volume of the Final Report to Congress, ProsEects 
..n^ncino Eie.en ^-^/«>oondarv Education in the States, the School Finance Project 
analyzed fiscal and demographic features of the States in an attempt to identify so.e 
critical issues for «:hool finance in the next decade. This paper extends the analysis to 
urban school finances and is iasued as a Supplement to Volume 1 of the Final Report. The 
paper was delayed until an analysis was completed of the 1980 urban demographic Census 
data that became availahLe this year. 

o.b.n «hocl w*... .«P.ri.nc.a «tr.oraln«y a.di..8 in .nroU..nB in the 
l,70s r«ultln, both fro. declinln, popul.tlon. in l^:,. ciH^ " " 
n.tion.1 d..o,r.phic tr.nas th.t r,aa«a th, r.tio of chiMr.n to tot^ PopuI.t.on. Th. 
„oaus of m.ny whites from 1^9e cities th.t ch.r.=teriz,a the 1960s continued into th. 
l,70s thou,h some Bl^ck .Igr.tion slso occurred in th, later period. Th. result to 
incress. the conc.r,tr.tlon of Blacks snd oth« minori.i.s in centil citi.s. The 
^.partur. Of per«.n, with relatively higher inco.es fro. large cities slso r.sulted ^ 
r.ducin, .v.r,g. inco.. levels of urban regents r.latlv. to th.ir state av.r.ges. In 
addition, a r.latl,ely higher incidence of persons ov.r « in cities also tend.d to d.pr.ss 
i„co.e averages. Over th. d.cad., th. population of larg. clti.. has b.co.. less 
..althy «ith increaaed concentration of .inoritles and a growing incidence of 
euerly. Orban school .yst..s r.£l.ct so., si.ilar ds.ographic f.atur.s= th.y .r. 
incr..singly co. posed of children .ho are poor and fro. .Inority backgrounds. 

This report is basea on ». analyids of the fisc.1 and ae.ographK: features of 
citi^ including ».e of th. largest clti« a. ..n •» oth.r .a*.r citi.s throughout the 
country. Though this sa.pl. is not dasigned to represent statistically aU urban school 
.y...., it included about 13 percent of th. nation-s pubic school children i., 197,-80 and 
over half of the »:hoolsyst..s enrcUlng .ore than 50,000 pupils. 
Th. D..ocraphic -..tiTesof the '"r" School Svste.s 

;.„^„phic change, that occurr*! nation.iae ..re ev.n .ore pronounced for 

the .choa-age population in th. sa.ple clti... F^-ing the national trend^ey 
a.=lin.a as a proportion of total population, and in a ..Jority of fCaces, they «»^^ ' 
..Har -,ar. of th, urban population in 1J80 than th.y did nation.id,. Those f.w citl.s 
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„ in .hich th. .^portion ot ,o^n 1. .x=....a n..W 

„«.,. in 1980 ^ h.v, hl,h incidence of -Inc*, pupD.. Th. »rb.n a..o,«ph^ 
"S%uc.. . ..al.n .nrcu..nt ..c=in. in th. c«« of 2S p.rc.nt ^ .l.c« 

L:r.n«.tion C B1.C. „^c. Bi.p.nic -...nt. ™- 

, ^ «i« - - •(Mtlv in the Northeast - - had more poor 

revealed that aome of the sample cities - - mostly in uie , „ . i„ 

K^,n t..n . a.c.a. .^r. .n. .hn. th. nu...r c, poo. c«l^.n h^ ^ 

„f U,. ur^n .cncc. in th. South, th.y ^ co.priM . Ur,.r c 

puhUc .chool .nxcu..nt th.r. than th.y *. nation-i... Th. ae.c^r.phic ch.n„^ 

have occurr.a In th. urban school r«ult«l in an incr,a..a incid.nc. of »inor.ty 

r^r: ^^..^c.^ - — » ^ -i: 

L ...^ clti». th. nu»b.r Of chil.r.n .ith U.it.. Bn,ii.h pro«icl.ncy is ..n abo 
1^ Stat «.a national a,.ra,.s. T.. «.pl. c.ntr.1 citl.a hav. b.co.. placs .h.r. 
1 pr.,.ianc. of .ducationaUy n.,* chD^.n iB .or. pronouncd than at any ti.. in 
nj*«rt- desoite large enrollment declines. 
Tri! r^hoJl .nroU..nt3 .hich fi,ur. .or. pro.in.ntly in cntral citi.a U.an 
th.y riation-ia. hav. un..r,on. ... -,nificant chan,.. .urin, th. 1,70. City a«. 
Zl th. 1,S0 ..n»u»r.v.althatpn,.t..chool.nroU..ntsincr..«a a.a.har.of to«^ 

:Lu..nt. in .o. aa.^ ci«». So.. r.lati,. a.ciln.s ^ oc^r in 

citi« in th. Korth..* Hid..st, but in a nu.b.r of th... placs, privat. acho^ 

:lu..nt3 ^ ccpris.. .or. than .0 parent of th. total. . '"^^ !^ 

^ivat. .chool .nr.a..nt. of f«.r p.rc.nta,. point, or .or. occurr.. in ao.. «.Pl. 

cities elsewhere in the country. 

Financing of t-hP Sample t" -^»" firhool Systems 

^''^..traor^ .nroU..nt a.c^« 1.^ to incr.as.a p.r pupa ..p.na:tur.s i^ 
^1 Of th. «. ^ ci... th. 1,70. ao that t, 1,7.-7,, 11 but f our ...P^ 

urban Ihool aysta.a haa p.r pupa ..p.na,tur.. .^1 to or ,r.at.r than th.i^ S«t. 
r«ra,« Th. growth in int.r,o,.rn..ntal .auction aia both fro. Stat, ana F.a.ral 
pro!..: aaaitional rasourc.. for ach^ -P-nai. -"'"^"^''^l^-^Z 

. ... urban .ho. aiatric^ on ^^^^^z:: J. 

reforming their school finance programs increased tneir on 

reforming additional aid under various education programs which 

Federal government provided adaiaonai ^ 
•floeclalLv helped some of the samfOe cities. 

especially neipe ^ occurred in cities where residents have become 

These school finance developments occurream but two 

..:a.lv.ly ... PrcParcu. t^- ^'"ft ".fl an 

citi«, P.r capita inco... a.c>in.a r.iativ. to Stat. a„ra,.. b,t...n 1,70 
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1980. in 1970, 27 of 44 cities had per capi^A inc^.ea atot .l>ove their State averages; a 
decade later this nu.ber was down to StOa, .ore of the «mple dtie. have own 
«,urce revenues per capita above State aver,,es th.n betow. During the 1970., 20 of the 
«.iae cities increased own «,urce per c5Ptt. revenue, reliitive to their State averages 
despite relative declines in per capita iOCo.en, So^e regional variations exist with 

^ *K-» i.«rid v« l>* ri>laHvelv higher than State averages in 
rMpect to own source revenues: they tero to p« re^us^y 

the North, Southeast and in the Rockies ar»d va^lAble «Mewhefe. 

Local fiscal effort appears to have 9ro^n dan„g the O'^cade in the sample cities 
when locally raised revenues per capita co».pated to per capita incomes. In 1980, 
some 23 cities had estimated fiscal effort^ a^c^ve their St»te averages. Nevertheless, 
school tax efforts tend to be low in urb,n cer^t^rs. in Part, this reflects the relatively 
smaller share of the total population that PV^blic achool chU^^en comprise in large central 
cities. It also reflects the heavy inter^ovemi^ent^ aid available to cities. The net 
result is lower lcx:al taxes for public schools. 
Prospects for School Finance in Sample Oj banJ^ho^Sgteing. 

The changing racial composition of c^^ntr^M cities Points to increased dominance of 
minority school-age population. In addition, the Prevailing birth rate for BlacKs and 
other nonwhltes is signlflcanay higher tn*n fo. whites, a fact which will further cause 
these public school systems to become inc^ea^gl/ co»Pose'S of minority students. The 
U S census for 1980 showed that many the ^.Ple cities had above average incidence 
of children under five. As these children ^nter ^hooi syste m s in the next few years 
. reversal in declining enrollment trends is JiKeiy to o^cur similar to that anticipated 
nationally. What Is clear is that centr^ cltie« have a hi^h incidence of educationally 
needy children and that their numbers ar« ^ely to Qro". 

Demographic and fiscal features oC i^vi^ual cides were analysed in an atte;npt to 
Identify funding prospects. Conalderat>l^ .et^.t was given to the incidence of poor 
Children and of children under five In these cities, and to current spending patterns 
compared to ^x,th State and national a^^^.a^e^, I, weighting factor was introduced to 
compensate cities with exceptionally la^^^ incidence of poor children. If, for example, a 
dty has an incidence of poor children t^t^e th, .v^age for it- State, a weighting factor 
equal to 25 percent of the State's =v.r.^e J-t pupa expenditure wa. included to cover 
the extra costs of educating these chil^en. This -eigntlng factor reflects current 
practice in pupH weighting for poverty- PUPU w^lghta for each city were adjusted to 
reflect the actual incidence of poverty Ct^-r^ c^n>pared to Its State average. 

Each city was classified as having '^Ithet gOOd, aver.ge or poor prospects based on 
an estimate of its future level of exper»^ur*» p^r pupU "hen compared tc the United 



states average, m -a^ th.« -tl.ates, the l.pact on expenditures that any 
reduction in funds .Ight have was conBld.red wH the likelihood that enrollment 
decline, -ight be reversed. Cities with good prospect, appear to have the re«>urces to 
.alntaln actual or estl.ated weighted expenditure, per pupa at levels -ore than 10 
percent above the national average. Citi«i with average prospect. «:e likely to have 
actual or estimated weighted per pupil expenditures within 10 percent of the national 
average. However, any revenue lo« or .arked enrollment growth would diminish these 
proeped^. Cities with poor funding prospects are likely to maintain actual per pupil 
expenditure levels at less than 90 percent of the D.S. average or estimated weighted per 
pupa expenditures substantflly below their current expenditure levels. 
The results of this analysis were as follows: 

1 Thirteen sample cities were identified as having good funding P/j^'^ 
onttTe basis of current expenditure levels and demographic features. 
All but o^are located in the northern half of the country. The^^ 
c^l that have resources to 'bsorb «,«e '^i^'^Z'^'UlrZ 

spend at levels more than 10 percent above the national average. 

2 Eighteen cities were judged to have average funding 

^dlude five cities that are spending within 10 percent °f the nation^ 
averaqe and the county school systems in the sample. The remaining 
^Impi cides ^ith average funding prospects have »^3»V«*^^-^^^^^^^ 
when compared to the national average but a ^ «^<=i^*iy ^^^h inc^ence 
Tf t^r children eliminates this spending advantage. These cities have 
tl^lesti^t^e then to spend at average levels, but any reduction 
L™rete^u^or iS^rgove^mental aid would cause expenditure to 
taR to below average levels. 

, n.v.ir«—n r-ltiea were viewed as having poor funding prospects. Thes3 
^.^u^e £ivf^«"e cii^" the Southeast and Southwest that curren^ 
^n6\^^^^the national average. Also included are "ve" 

wSereT heavy concentration of poor children converts the high 
act^L l^r pupil ex^nditures to estimated levels that are below 

Turnt^Jx^^ltur^- ; j:»y"rinc^d1mrt?^ 
^Jir^'^L^'^^ects^Vc^^ the extraordinaray ^ 
^S^J^ol chE^en'^unSr five who are currently entering its public 
school syste m • 

These prospects show substantial variations among sample cities. Public school 
enrollment growths are likely to occur in many sample cities especially among those 
which had an above average incidence of chlluren under five in 1980. The analysis of the 
demographic and fiscal features show that many cities will need to provide additional 
resources to meet enrollment growths or to raise school spending closer to nationa^ 
averages. Any substantial growth in Federal education aid is unlikely. The schoo^ 
finance reform move ment th,t swept the States - - and occassionaily provided additional 
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reaources to cities - - has ■ arkedly itow ed. 

To what extent cities wUl be able or wming to raise additional revenues for schools 
■ ay be the critical Issue. The current urban population composition does not suggest a 
.trong constituency for increasing «:hool taxes, m addition, cities «• constrained in 
levying taxes on businesses because of concerns about business flight. While at the 
present ti.e, .ost central city school (Mstrlcts in the sample appear to have favorable 
levels of expenditures per pupil. It is likely that more than average resources are needed 
to educate their student populations. 

Study Design for the Analysis of School Finance in Selected Major CiUes 

The urban school finance analysis in this study is based on a sample of 44 
elementary and secondary schools systems. L.cluded in this group are the largest local 
education agencies (LEAs) in 35 States and two or more urban school districts in so m e of 
the nation's most populous States, namely Texas, California, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Whae the sample is not intended to be statistically representative of the nation's 
large school systems, it Includes about 13 percent of the 1979-80 elementary and 
secondary school students and more than half of the country's school systems with 
enrollments of more than 50,000 pupils. (See Table n for cities included in the sample 
survey.) 

study Limitation. A major difficulty in analyzing urban school finances is that the 
boundaries of urban school districts do not always coincide with city boundaries so that 
strict comparisons of an urban school district (e.g., school revenues) with features of its 
city (e.g., per capita income) are not entirely appropriate. In our sample, only the 
following cities have boundaries that are coterminous with their school districts: 



Hartford 


Columbus 


Boston 


Milwaukee 


Providence 


Minneapolis 


Washington, D.C. 


St. Louis 


Baltimore 


Birmingham 


Newark 


Atlanta 




Buffalo 


Memphis 


New York 


New Orleans 




Philadelphia 


Richmond 


Pittsburgh 


Oakland 




Denver 


Chicago 


Detroit 


Salt Lake City 
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Current erti-atea are not available on the proportion of chlldr«.n attending the 
pri«:ipal public «:hool .yste. in other ««pie citie.. m 1977, Professor Sey.our Sacks 
at Syracuae University estia ated these proportions as follows: 



Indianapolis 
On aha 



59% 
79 



97 

Cincinnati 

99 

Cleveland 
Kansas City, Mo 
Tulsa 
Dallas 
Houston 
San Antonio 
San Diego 



61 
97 
58 
74 
44 
96 

some "ciidrhave a major urban school district but one or .ore additional districts also 
serve central city pubUc school pupils. These Include: Los Angeles, Albuquerque, 

Portland and Seattle. 

some urban schools are supported by county school systems. These include Miami, 
Florida in Dade County, Louisville, Kentucky in Jefferson County, Charlotte, North 
Carolina in Mecklenburg County and Las Vegas, Nevada in Clark County. The 
Wilmington, Delaware school system merged with that of Newcastle County during the 
1970S but is no longer in that county system. For these places, both county and city data 
will be provided where available. In general, most of the cities in the three western 
regions have school districts whose borders diverge the most from city limits. Thus, in 
the analyses that follow data for three types of urban school systems wHI be presented: 
those with identical boundaries as their cities, those without com mon boundaries and five 
county schoolsystems which contain within their borders »ajor urban school systems. 

For most analyses, a city's demographic and fiscal data are compared with its State 
averages. This procedure avoids i»me problems in analyzing urban fiscal data. State 
data contain financial information of 11 taxing jurisdictions, the number of which as well 
as the assignment of fiscal responsibility for public functions vary widely among States. 
AS a result, comparison of ««e urban fiscal averages among States is likely to be 
misleading. These data are only useful In showing change, in each locality over time. 

Population in Metropolitan Areas and their 
Racial Composition, 1970 and 1980 

The population in the United States grew from 203.3 million in 1970 to 226.5 
«mion in 1980, but virtually no growth occurred in the 318 central cities of the Standard 
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MrtropoUfn S«ti«l«l xr.« BMSA« .h.r. th. popoO-lon ^Itol 67., .mion in both 
(T.bl. D. About 20 .nilor, of th. 23 .mien ,ro.th in popuUtfon occ„ir.<l in 
..tropoBt.n «.« ou.^ "ntrl da- .WU a,. b<a«=. of th. growth occurred in 
„on..tn«»llt.n About .9 p.rc.nt of th. cntr^ city popuUtlon 

1,80, «.oth.r 23 p«c.nt «« BUcK «a th. b.l«ic. -« co.po-a of oth.r r.ciid 
.inoriti-u Black. ..r. .or. h..,ay conc.ntr.t«J in c.ntr.1 dtl.. in 1.80 th.n .ny 
oth.r r.cl«l group .ith 58 p.rcent of Bl.ck population toin, th.r.. Only 25 p.rcnt o£ 
th. country^ White. Uv«i in cnlral clti.s in 1980. 

Th. d.t. for 1980 in<ll=.t. . drop of -x .mlon Hhlt. inh-bitant. ov.r 1970 in 
c.ntr.1 clti«. Thl. d«:lln. i. o,.r,Ut.d du. to C.nsus r«a3.dfic.tion of Sp.,^h- 
on,ln p.r«,n. «. -Whit.- in 1970 .hil. th.y ..r. lnclud.d in th. c.t.,ory of Oth.r 
r.c.. in 1980. «h.t 1. crtein U th.t Black population incre..*! by 1.o«: 2 .mion in 
central citie. between 1970 and 1980 that the White population declined and that th. 
population co.poa^J of oth.r racial .inontl» ,r.. by «.m..hat 1... than th. 4.4 
.mion diff.r.nc. for this group in th. t.o y.ars. In 1980, Black. outnu,b.red other 
.inorltie. in central citiM by a ratio of about 3 to 1. 

Black population growth outMd. central dtie. in ..tropolit.n areaa exceeded 
.lightly th. growth in Black city population during th. 1970a. By 1980, the .o,en,.nt 
towards .uburbia that characterized Hhite demographic changes ..a also occurring 
a.on, the naUon's Black. Th. proportion of Black, in non..tropolltan area. gre. only 
.inl-any. all in 1980. clce to three fifths of th. Black. ll,.d in 
^.^ on. fourth Uv.d in suburban ar.as and th. r...inder. 1... than on. fUth H,ed 
non.etropolian areas. A.ong other racial .inloriti«, »...hat l«s than half Uv.d in 
cntral citi.. .hUe a Uttl. o..r on. third Uv.d In .uburban ar.a. in 1980. 

Between 1970 and 1980, whUe total population in all cities wa. «^bl., some of the 
largest ci.i» .<P.ri.nc.d population d^llne. Thl. ... especially «u. ''^^ 
^pulatlon ov.r SOO.OOO which d.clln.d in nu.b.r fro. 26 in 1970 to 22 in 1980 The « 
^,est cMe. with population ov« 250.000 account- for 3..1 P.rc.nt of th. urban 
population in 1980, t.n y..r. .arllar there were 57 .uch dtie. and th.y '^^''^J'' 
Tg^cnt Of th. population. Of th. 172 dti.. with po^-on. o,.r 100,000 In 1, 0^ 
80 or al.o« half had l-t population in th. 1970.. Th. nu.ber of ..aUer dtie. with 
population, b.t...n 10,000 and 250.000 gr.w ^ 1.8 during th. 1970. wtth th. l^eat 
^o.th in nu.ber occurring in dtl» und.r 25,000. Th. population growth in th. ...liar 
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Table I 



(in B»13 lions) 



All Races 

Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas 

Central Cities 
Outside Central Cities 

Nonmetropolitan Areas 



1970 



67.9 
85.8 

49.6 



1980 



67.9 
101.5 

57.1 



Percent change 
1970-1980 



0.1% 
18.2 

15.1 



Uhites 

Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas 

Central Cities 
Outside Central Cities 

Nonmetropolitan Areas 



53.1 
80.5 

44.2 



47.0 
91.0 

50.3 



-11.5 
13.1 

13.9 



Blacks 

Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas 

Central Cities 
Outside Central Cities 

Nonmetropolitan Areas 



13.5 
4.3 

4.7 



15.3 
6.2 

5.0 



13.0 
42.7 

6.5 



All Other Races_ 
Standard Metropolitan 

Statistical Areas 382.5 

Central Cities ['l 4'.3 ^^1.^ 

Outside central Cities 



Nonaetropolitan Areas 
United States Total 



0.7 

203.3 226.5 



11.4 



United States Total ' j^ggi 

«... ....... . 0..,;;: ^^^x:^^^'^^^^ 

•ffect counts. In ^9^°' tut li«ted places of origin as ortion o 
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O Source: U. 



in persons reporu-u u» 

, • ,^„T nf the Unite_ d Srates, 1981 , 
S. Bureau of the Census, Statistica l 
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aggregate urban population. 

a,« occurr.3 in th. 1960s. ^.^„ti„ Rhode Island (T.bU». 

„.pl. citi«inth. Horth.«t»a •'"«* '"'=^ o„t„umb.r.a those th.t 

with ooDUlation declines In the is'uo °" 
south, ssmple citlM "Itn fopm^^ registered arsmaUc 

' Tn th. South«.st, thr.e ssnpl. 

.«»ti.nced 9ro.th. m the ...slrfn, two. This Is the only 

pop>a.tlon grovths .hH. growth -odest >- ^ ' ^„ 
r^lon ...te ^ S..P1. cities e«p.:..ncd » ^ Z^^^, ...s 

population growth .hUe thr« declln^. '^^^ ^^Z^ population growth, annexation 
had .odest population declines. In cities that experienced pop 

----'--r ~n:r ^rrrr sa^pi. .ti^ ..d 3.0. or 

^iSS^^SLjS!^^- ^ "''■^^ n.aon.1 av.r.g. of » percent 

— - ^^-^rrnire^Xrns -r — - 0.aha in th. Plal. Stat... 
for both groups. Th. only ^^„^ „.tae DD. 

.„d Tulsa, SaU City, Portland and S.attl. „ .^1 as th. composition of 

Olfferences In th. degr.. of -Inorlty '^"^ ''^l^^^^ ^ ^. „^..st, 

r.nr«i::rrtro;iitan.reasa„^^^^^ 

.uhurt. than have Blac.s. J^^J^^, propor«on co»P^d of 

oharact.n..d .ost of - ll.curL.r.n«s In f.rtlllty ha,, also 

Black r.sld.nts has 9.n.r.lly incr..s.d ;„ dries. Although th. 

to th. growth - - ---;r,:rr:a\. Of L. and oth.r .Inority 
tirTtoT'yl^'r V- 1 30 percnt hlgh.r than that of their «Mt. 

"^"'^ , , „. i«„ dlsp.r«Kl than Blacks a.ong th. .a.pl. clUes, 

°' " Hu^Thrial .inority. m 13 .a.^ dries, th.y 

tut in so., places they co.p«. • ^^^^ ^^^^ ,„.o„.l differences 

r::r rprfioV::::::: -c:-- - ^ - 
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Tablt II 



•oTHjl.ticm Chant.. In S.l.cc.d Clti.. «id Count!.. 
Mid thtir St.t... 1960-1960 



F*rc«nt Ch«i»t in Population 

1960-1970 1970-1980 



».TC«nt Ch.np. m St.t-. 
Popul.t ion 

1960-1970 1970-15^80 



United Stat.. 

9«v tniUnd 
lartford, CT 
Bofltoo. MA 

frorrldttc., XI 
M54aA.t 

N«v CftStlt Cmrtity, DI 

(VUBlngtoo) 
Dl.txict of Columbia 
lAltlBora, to 
Ncv.rk. KJ 

Buffalo, irr 

)(«v Tork, KT 
Philad.lphia, PA 
Pltt.bxirgh, PA 
Crftat Lakat 
Cbicago, XL 
IfidiJBapoli.f 
Detroit, MI 
Cincinnati, OB 
Cl«v.l«nd, OH 
Coliabu., OH 
Milvauka., Ul 
Plaint 

ILA.as, City, 
MiBD.apoli., Mli 
Kansas City, MO 
St. Usui., HO 
Osaba, NZ 
Southaa.t 

BmainghaD, AL 
Dadt County, FL 

(Miami) 
Atiuita, CA 
J.ff.r.on County, n 

(Louifvill.) 
Nav Orl.ana, LA 
Macklanburg, SIC 

(Charlott.) 
HflBphi... ^ 
RlclBODd, VA 
Southva.t 

Albuqu.rqu., KM 
Tul.a, OK 
Dallaa, TX 
Hou.ton» TX 
%m Antonio, TX 
Rocky Mountain 
I>«nv«r, CO 
Salt Laka City, xn 
Far Vast 

Lo. Ant^Ia.* CA 
Oakland, U 
San DiMO, CA 
CUrk County. »V 

(Laa Va«a.) 
Portland, OK 
Saattla. VA 



11. AX 

-13.7 
-12.2 
-12.5 

3.2 
(-12.7) 
-15.7 
-13.1 
-13.8 
-22.7 
-10.4 
-13.4 
-18.5 



19.6: 

10.5 

10.5 

22.8 
22.8 

26.5 
18.2 
8.7 
S.7 
4.3 
4.3 



SouTCt: 



C.5. Bur.au of 
Metropolitan /i 



13. ?Z 

-2.6 
-8.1 
-13.7 

25.6 
(-16.1) 
-1.0 
-3.5 
-5.7 
-13.1 
1.5 
-2.6 
-13.9 

-5.1 
13.8 
-9.3 
-9.8 
-14.3 
-1.7 



-10.0 
6.7 
-17.0 

:b.9 

-10.3 

35.6 
(14.6) 
1.6 

13.2 
(-7.3) 

-5.4 

30.3 
(36.3) 

32.1 

13.4 

21.2 
26.2 
24.2 
33.6 
20.6 

6.2 
-7.4 

13.4 

-1.6 

21.6 
115.2 
(95.3) 
2.6 

Ch. C«..v.. ro,^rv .nd Citv S.t. took, 1977 
D.ta BooV.. 1982. 



— lU . 1 


10.2 


-4.9 


11.4 


-20.5 


13.5 


-15 . 0 


9.8 


-23. ft 


9.6 


4.6 


9.8 




11.8 


-4.2 


12.5 


.li.6 


11.5 


-11.7 


8.3 


-27.2 


6.3 


-10.: 


5.2 


-5.5 


5.4 


26.2 


37.2 


(3.6) 


37.2 


14.1 


16.4 


-1.4 


6.0 


(-11.2) 


6.0 


-6.1 


11.9 


14.0 


U.6 


(30.4) 


11.6 


3.6 


10.1 


-12.1 


17.3 


35.7 


6.9 


9.3 


9.9 


7.1 


16.9 


29.2 


16.9 


20.1 


16.9 


-6.5 


26.0 


-7.3 


18.9 


5.5 


27. 1 


-6.2 


27. 1 


25.5 


27.1 


69.5 


71.3 


(12.8) 


71.3 


-3.6 


18.3 


-7.0 


19.6 



2.5X 

0.8 
-0.3 

6.4 

7.5 

2.7 
-3.7 
-3.7 

0.5 

0.5 

2.9 
5.7 
4.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
4.2 

7.0 
7.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.7 

13.1 

43.5 

43.5 

19.1 

13.7 

13.7 

15.4 

15.7 

15.7 

16.9 

15, C 

28.1 
18.2 
27.1 
27.1 
27.1 

30.8 
36.0 

18.5 
18.5 
18.5 
63.6 
63.6 
25.9 
21.1 

and St.tt rod 
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Tablt Ii: 



DAic«d Staccs 



tn Saltcctd Cltlt. and Counti«» 

1970 and 1963 ... 

1260 

121 6^ 



lartford. CT 
ievtoo. MA 

Hcv CMtl« Counry, vz 

(Vllalagtoo) 
Olfttrlct of Columbia 

Buffalo, VT 
tl«v Tork, NT 

Fltt»b\ir|h, FA 
Ct«ac Uk«t 

0«trolt, Kl 

CinclBnACi, OB 

Clr«'«l>nd, OB 

ColisbuB. OH 

HllvaukM. VI 
rialas 

Kjdsm. Clry, 

MlnnMpollft. W 

Kabsas City, KO 

St. LouU, KG 

OaahA, SI 
SouthMSC 

Couaty, FL 
(MUni) 
Ac last a, CA 
Jaffarton County, KT 

(Louiavilla) 
Hav Orlaasa, LA 
Macklanburg, VC 

(Charlotta) 
M«phia, T1Q 
1lic)«oa4, VA 
Southvaat 

Albuquatqua, VK 
Tulaa. OK 
Dall^a. 71 
BouBtoo, TZ 
%m Aaconio, TX 
tocky Mountain 
Danvar, CO 
Salt Uka Clt?, X7T 
fat Waat 

Lo:^ Ant«l««. CA 
OaUaad. pA 
Ban Mafo. CA 
Clark County. W 

(Lat Vagas) 
^oTXland, OB 
Baattla, UA 



26 
16 
3 

13 

71 
46 
5^ 
20 
21 
34 
10 

33 
17 
44 
28 
38 
19 
15 

19 
4 
22 
41 
10 

42 
15 

(23^ 

51 

14 
(24) 

45 

24 

(30) 
39 
42 

2 
11 
25 
26 

6 

9 
2 

18 
35 
8 

9 

(11^ 
6 
7 



34 
22 
12 

15 
(51) 
70 
55 
58 
27 
25 
38 
24 

40 
22 
63 
34 
44 
22 
23 

25 
8 
27 
46 
12 

56 

17 
(25) 

67 

16 
(28) 

55 

27 
(31) 

48 

51 

3 
12 
29 
28 

7 

12 
2 

17 
47 
9 
10 

•(13) 
B 
10 



• Faraon. of Spanl.h Origin .ay ba of any taca. 



gourca: U.S. lu.aau of ^ ^ f j|^4i^^ 
and StMf and M >tropollt«T^ Arai 



21 
6 
6 

2 

(5) 

3 

1 
19 

3 
20 

4 

1 

14 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
4 

5 
1 
3 
1 



1 

36 

(56) 
1 
1 

(1) 

3 
(1) 

1 

1 

1 

34 
2 
12 
16 
54 

19 
8 

28 

10 
15 
8 
(8) 
2 
3 



Book. 1977 
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in th. sou*, in ... PUi« S«t« »a i. t.. 0«.t ...» "'^^ "/^f 
,„ thr« of the «.tJ. citt.. in th. HoctheB* (Hwtfotd, M« York .nd 
peiroTsp 11 o^^tu.^ on. ... o. ..^^n. .... 

11.^ i.po«.n. p.« Of ^^«o„ in ..n. Of «.pl. aU.. of *. 

^'^;^r;rr rrr^:. ..o.a.. .o^in. in n... . on^.n 

una., lT..sv.pronounc .. in .il cntrl =l.i«. « it -» -f""-"- - 
:2.n .^.il^a P.rc.n. of th. popui.tio„. * .«U.o th., =o.po«a 3.4 

Z t Of th. n-tion-s popun^tion. Si.D^. in i,SO. sohool-.,. chil^.n con,po«. . 
.opo^^n Of popu^tion in =.n«. ciU., th.n th., ^ n.^n. i . ^ c^nt.. 

1 was 5 to 17 years equallea 19. J- percent w 

cities, the proportion of population that was b to y ^ _ ,.h„ 

cities, tne F t~ ,n 9 However, for children under 5 years, the 

th.t in fo^hco-in, ..... th. inci..nc. of .hoo.-.,. chi^.n in 
c.ntr.1 oitie. -in mov. cIoe.r to th. n.tion.1 .v.r.g.. .^rt.no.a a 

1 H n under 18 in the sample cities declined by 23.2 percent over the decade, while 
population under 18 in tne sarapie percent in 1970 to 26.1 

r In that copulation went from JA.o pcrceni. xii 

"t't; XhH .a. rthH^O. o„n«n..a th. t..na Of th. .,.03= chii...n 
percent in 1980. Tne atj^o-c ^^^^ 4.hiin thrv did 

^ . smaller percentage of the population iit sample cities than they aio 
composed a smaller percentayc cities 

— — - rh:r..trhir.::r;f^^'^^^^^^^^ 

r^ixeludinq Washington. D.C.) had a reiauveo-y luync f *~ . . 

t.., .i. . ^.o.^. ..... T..,. ,.o.in, Ptopo^^o. Cf chiM..n .,n,l • 

— th. -~ - " — — 

:n .i,ht jurisaiotions. the ^'^^^ ^' ^ ^ six of 

1,70 .na l,eO h, fl,e percnf,. point, or -"''^"J'j; „.^„,. 

T. in ch. maustrisl north .nd th. r.m<dning t»o ar. Sttt LaK. i-icy 
th... ar. in Ji. inou^n^ th. proportlDn of chlUr.n rdatlv. 

on th. oth.r hana, ten dttes .xperi.nc.a d.clin.s in th. propo 

1 their States of Civ. P.rc.nta9. point, or -or.. ^ this ch«„. notaU. in 

to thdr SUtM or dBe»h.r. in 0 .aha. ttdianapoU., Pittrt.urgh 

Tr'*:' ira;^:.;:..^rh^i«er.nc..inraoi.ioo.^^^ 

^^iranTo.". citi^ in th. Horth .ith their - 

to have a higher incidence of children than 
concentrations of minority population appear to have 



elsewhere in the sample. 
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IV 



Tablt IV 



Cltr and Stat. •omiUtlwt In 1970 and 1980 

»OTul«t Ion 

Poi»ta«tlon undtr 18 undtr 5 5 to 17 

^ ff^a 1^80 



Fopulat ion 
L'ndtr IS Connartd rich 
St«ctv/idt Avtrt^e 



larsiord, CI 
YtorLdnes* II 



1970 

30. 6X 

28.4 

27.2 



Dljtzlct of ColablA 

lofiAlo. IT 
K«v Tork, Vt 

fhlrito, & 

CljiclaaAd* OS 
OA^'^Ad, 06 
ZoIjwsub^ oh 

Zjidmmm C1C7. C 

Lmus Clrr. ^ 
Sc^ tools. HD 
OuhA, HE 

J«lf«rscn C ount y* ^ 
CLoQlrrillA) 

tav^lAJKRS, Li 
HacUcnburt. NC 

(Ch*rloct«) 

HrfHod, VA 

Sooth wst 

tttlM. OK 
Dallas.. IX 
Boos ton. IX 
Ssa Aatoaio. TX 

lodey Uooacsln 

ult ukM citTt trr 

Tar Bast 

Los JAfaXsa, U 

Oakland, CA 
San Dlafo. CA 
dark Coanc7NT» 

(Las Vafasi 
Tortlmd, 01 
SaarUa. UA 



36.0 
(32.3) 
29.6 
33.5 
37.3 
30.8 
28.3 
31.1 
28.4 



32.1 
3*). 2 
32.6 
31.0 
33.6 
32.7 
32.7 



35.2 
26.6 
32. 3 
31.8 
35.3 



29. Ot 

21.0 

23.2 



27.5 
(28.4) 

22.5 
27.0 
34.1 
25.2 
25.0 
25.9 
21.3 



28.4 
28.6 
3C.3 
25.3 
27.8 
25.8 
27.0 



29. e 
19.9 
26.5 
26.1 
27.6 



^070 



32.5 
29.3 
(29.4) 

32.2 
35.7 

(32.0) 
34.0 
35.8 

(34.9) 
36.1 
30.5 



36.8 
33.6 
3A.1 
35.8 
38.4 



26.7 
24.0 

(21.3) 
26.8 
27.7 

(25.0) 
28.8 
27.8 

(27.7) 
29.1 
22.3 



27.9 
25.7 
26.9 
28.3 
32.3 



30.4 
32.1 



30.2 
27.4 
30.5 
35.9 
(35.9) 
26.0 
25.5 

3A.4 



22.5 
24.8 



25.2 
24.3 
24.2 
27.7 
(28.0) 
21.8 
17.6 



7.81 


21 .21 


91* 


5> 3 


16 3 


86 


0 . J 


16 . 9 


86 


6.7 


20.8 


100 


(7.3) 


(21.1) 


(90) 


5.4 


17.1 




6.7 


20.3 


95 


8.7 


25.4 


112 


6.6 


18.6 


BP 


6.7 


la .3 


88 


f.4 


19.5 


95 


5 J 


16.0 • 


87 



;.7 

7.6 
7.9 
7.5 
7.8 
7.6 



8.2 
6.0 
7.2 
7.1 
7.2 



7.5 
5.3 

(5.6) 
7.1 
7.3 

(6.9) 
7.9 
6.7 

(6.7) 
7.7 
6.0 



20.7 
21.0 
22.4 
17.8 
20.0 

18.2 
19.2 



21.4 
13.9 
19.3 
19.0 
20.4 



19.2 
18.2 

(15.7) 
19.7 
20.4 

(18.1) 
20.9 
21.1 

(21.0) 
21.4 
16.3 



7.8 
7.3 
7.4 
7.9 
8.6 



6.7 
8.9 



7.1 
6.9 
6.4 
7.2 
(7.3) 
6.5 
4.9 



20.1 
18.4 

19.5 
20.4 
23.7 



15.8 
15.9 



18. 

17, 



.1 

17.8 

20.5 
(^0.7) 
15.3 
U.7 
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imic«d StACtt 
Soorca: U. S. Burt.u of ^tn.u. 
At*i P«t^ m#>ok, 198i. 



28.1 20.9 
,' 1070 C»ntr - •»pulatlon 
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94 
102 
89 
86 
96 
93 
91 



lot 

73 
97 
96 
103 



91 

9*- 
(95) 
90 
103 
(92) 
89 
103 
(101) 
107 
89 



92 
103 

96 
100 

ins 



87 
53 



91 
82 
92 

103 
(103) 
84 
75 



1095 
f 3 
87 



98 

(101) 

97 
12*« 
Q*. 
9^ 
95 



100 

lo: 

.S8 
97 
90 

93 



lOC 
6° 
96 
?4 
97 



on 
99 

cao) 

89 

94 
(84) 

91 
102 
C?S^ 
103 

81 



80 
89 

93 
1 06 



80 
65 



93 
90 
90 

103 
(104) 
80 
64 



BEST ccpy n^r'^m 

end gr«f •nd M«tropolit>n 



popun^n 1. ..=.» Of 22 P«=.nt, n»^y N"""- 
,.pp.„ln, to .ch«i enr^U-enf .tthe pr».. t tt.. Intt ^^^^^^^ 

- Of t.. ^ . rjrrjrrrip. . cr..t 

„.tton.l .v.r.ge of 7.2 percent. T „ii.i„t„„ 1„ th. Northeast, three 

of the ^ cities in the South (Blr.in,h.m, »" ° City 

— - rrrnarr;i-n:;ht:.ihg re,....v 

r ^IZrr r r r h.. the «con. ^.gest inci^ence Of ch..en 

under fl«. experiencing the leMt gro»th In new school- 

„ the other extre.e. cit.es wMch^^e e^^r^ g ^^^^ ^ ^ 

chiiaren include Boston. ^ -^^-J-^l ^ „.^e. »U of the 

.hich in 1,80 h.. the lo.est ^o^" "J ;^^^,.„„ ,^,„ un.er ave except 
...pi. cities in the rer west had beio- "'^^ ^ 1,80 are 

for vegss. Cities '^-' ^-ZT::^^ - — 

the ones th.t are now experiencing below averag ^^^^ 

,o he sure, this -^^-^^Z^Z'TZZ L-r. now occurring in the 
provide some clues to changes in the school age pop 

cities. .„^„„t fell by nearly 

^=^2^^*^=^^"^ 1 . «0 However, for the Isrge cities examined In this 
U percent between 1970 and 1980. How.v. .„^..nts 

teport, the decline was .or. dra.atic. » ^' . . dee to twice the 

by .ore ^^-^ ^'^^^Z Z.^ - - 

national averag. (Table V,. Over th. decade, 14 of the 

Otah. Texas and Florida underwent ^„ ^. of 

districts experienced '"^--^ ' .urin, the first 

their respective State, ror ^'J^"' ^ .^tewide enrcCl.ent 

.alf Of the decade, a peri^durin^ wMoh 

... just beginning to In a s. an ^^^^ 

a.cUn«. did not exceed their State averages, .ost notably in 
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4« clietid CltU« ind CountHi. 1970 tod 1980 

,„.uc ..d pnv... school t"o^^-v,/:j!i:^r.; 



1970 
_ynroll«tnt |_ 



1980 
tnr ol laint ■ 



Public Filvati 
school! School! Tof i. 



Fubl ic 
School! 



Friva tt 

S c ho o 1 ■ 



Total 



f arcint 

Chant* 1^ 

Public 
Sc hoo 1 
Enroll-. 
■ anta 

1 970- 
1980 



f r Ivata School 
CnrollBani aa 
a P ar can t oi 
Total tnrol la*^ ^ 
— iTTo 198 0 



Oftltad ttataa 



Mm Inflnd 
lartford, CT 
BoatOD, MA 
ProTlianca, tl 

MldaAat 

Maw Castla Cousxty, Dt 

(VllmlBKtoD) 
DlatTlct o£ ColuBbla 
lAltlaora, KD 
Kcvsrk, VLJ 
Bullalo, KT 
Mafv lork, HT 
Phllaaalphlt, FA 
Plttaburgh, FA 
Graat Lakad 
Chicago. H 
IsdlaBapolla, 
Datrolt, HI 
Cinclanati. OH 
Clavaland, Oti 
Colt9bua, OH 
Hllwaukaa, WI 
FUlna 

ILMiaas, City, KS 
Klnnaapolla, KN 
toaaa Clty» MO 
St. Louia. MO 
OMba, HE 
Southaaat 

BininthA, AL 
Dada County, FX 

CMliBl) 
Atlanta, CA 
Jaffaraoo County, tT 

(Loulwllla) 
li«v OrlMna, Lk 
Macklaoburi, «C 

(Charlotta) 
MasphU, TK 
lUcloond. VA 
Soutbvaat 
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PhlladeJiphla. These emroIL.ent data are drawn from the O.S. Census and reveid. the 
number of children enrolled in K:hools within city limit, rather than enrollments in urban 
achool districts, many of whose boundaries are not coterminous. 

Priv,»-> School Bnrollment. Despite private school enrdUment declines equal to 15 
percent In the sample cities between 1970 and 1980, they were relatively as important in 
1980 as a decade earUer. In 1980, private school enrollmenta accounted for 19 percent of 
enrollments in the sample cities or counties and substantially above the national average 
of about 11 percent. In that year, private school enrollments accounted for more than 
one fifth of total urban enrollments in 15 of the sample cities or counties, ranging from 
20.3 percent in Omaha to a high of 32.8 percent in Philadelphia. Recent Census data 
show private schools increasing their share of school enroUments despite the sharp 
enrollment d^es in a majority of samjxle cities between 1970 and 1980. In six of the 
14 cities in which the share composed of private school enrollment declined, it still 
accounted for more than 20 percent of total enrollment. In all but seven sampl* citiec, 
private school enrollment share exceeded the national average of 11 percent. Some 
sample cities in virtually all regions experienced growths in the shore of private school 
enrollments of about 4 percentage points or more. Included in this group are Buffalo, 
W ashington, D.C., Cleveland, the two sample cities in Missouri, a few southern cities and 
L06 Angeles. The private school enrollment share virtually doubled in Memphis, rising to 
,lmost one fifth of enrollment. While the numbers enrolled in private schools in the 
sample cities of the Northeast and Midwest remain the largest, growth trends appear 
stronger in some sample cities elsewhere in the country. In 1979, over 20 percent of the 
Whites enrolled in schools in central cities were estimated to be attending private 
schools while the corresponding rate for Blacks was about 7 percent. 

sp.ci^ l Heed Students. The growing concentration of minority students in most sample 
city school systems and Increased numbers of poor students in some cities has resulted in 
a growing number of students with special needs requiring educational services beyond 

national or even State norms. 

Children in Poverty. In all but 11 sample cities, the Incidence of children in 
poverty exceeded the national average of 4.5 percent in 1980 (Table VI). Most of the 
cities with a lower than average poverty incidence were located in the western regions of 
the country. The 1980 Census data also reveal that 14 ^imjOe cities had a higher number 
of poverty children in 1980 than a decade earlier, despite the decSllnes In the total 
number of such children that occurred during this period. Nine of these cities were 
located in the Northeast and Great Lakes Regions, two in the South (Miami and Atlanta), 
and two were in California. » 
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TO e«.nt. th. P.tt.r. of ,ro.th In th. nu.br of poor chD^.n th« occurred 
.o.. northern Sff. .nd d^. in -"-.rn Sff. 1. r.f-ct.^ in U.. olty d.t.^ 
Cltl- UK. N.. H..«k. PUUaiphl., Chlc.,0 »d Kil...... -1 h.a Incre^a 

„„.b.« Of pocc cha^.n, H.. one-n., Lc^m., Ch«l«t. Rlch.ond 

^a.nc.. .o.. ^cHn... S..^ =iti~ .1th ^ U»U.no. of poor chn*.n .or. 

th. n.Uon.1 -er. B^tfor. W» hl,h.« in our ...pU,, »il.ln,ton. 

H.-iirk, Detroit, Atl«.t., New OrU.ns, Me.phls .na S.n Antonio. 

It 1. Jlkely th.t the nu.ber of ohlUr.n in poverty h« incr.«.d .ub«.ntt^y in the 
„„pl. oM« -IS It h.s d«wh.re ^c. 1980. Th. Current Population S urv.y for 19S2 

.stl..t.a inor.^ o- .bout 30 P.ro.nt n. t lO h UU l . 1.. U.. I .U..L . . o. poor - 
cha<ir.n ^o. 1»7, - iril^lon .nd th. r.o.,slon c.u^d .or. chll^.n to m> 'o^" 
poverty leveL 

......tion Stu..nts. Sft.. .xhlbit llttU vi^tlon in th. proportion of 

h.ndlc.pp.dchMr.n..rv.a,butth. .y«... ex-ine. in thi. report fr.,u.ntly .nron.a 
^pecl^^uction «u..nt. .t r.t« h.,h.r th.n ^th th. «tl..t.. O.S. .v.r„. 
Xo.nt, .na that of th.lx re.p.=tl,. st.t« (T.bl. vn,. Thi. p.rti.ul^ tru. o 
Lt Ipl. cltl« in H.. «n,Un.. th. «l...st, .r..t - " 

.o=ount.a for IB of th. .3 oitl.s .1th .bo,, n.tlon.1 .v.r.,. .h„. of .p.c^ .auc.Uo 
.tu..nts. in 1,80-01. ..rtfora. Boston. Bltl.or.. Buffalo. Pittsburgh. Inai.n.p^^ n^ 
0..h. provia.a sp^isl .auc^n s.rvlc« ..n -bo,, th.lr Sft. .v.r.,«u Th. Fsr 
west and South-.st sa.pl. schools syst..s, on th. oth.r h.na, h.d no .or. than v.r.,. 
:,^..ucs«on .„roll..ntslnth.t y..r. Th. clstrlctof C^.bls. -'-^^"^^ 
county school systs.s «rv.a particularly lo. proportions of .p.cl.1 .auction 

"""s'^cil .auction .nr^..nt is not only a function of th. nu.b.r of stua.nts 
.e^irln, services, but also of th. ability of a syst.. to 

,tu^.n J.S ..11 as th. .mln,n.ss to previa, servlcs. Schools .^a .1th spsdallz a 
t.,tin, ..rvlc« .ay b, b.tt.r abl. to la.ntlfy ana plac. stua.nts. It has also ,.n.rany 
bl.?..si.r to previa, sarvlc .h.n a lar,. nu.ber of stua-nt. ar. ia.ntm.a. Thus. th. 
,r.at« proporaon. of hanaicapp.a stua.nts ..rv.a by so., lar,. urban -^^'^""''^ 
lor. Illy a r.fl«tion of alff.r.ncs In stua.nt ia.ntiflcatlon ana ..rvlc a.lxv.ry than 
of un.v.n alstrlbudon of h.ndicapp.a «:ua.nts a.on, dtiM. 

....... .^proficient Stua.^ u.lt.a-B„gUsh-Profict.nt n.EP. stua.nts 

curr.nay co.pL about 2.3 parent of n.S. .nr<^..nt. but ^-^J^'-^-J^- 
.iaely a.on, sa.pl. dti-. Hin.t..n of th. .yst..s exa.in.a in this r.^« h.a LBP 
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A mm r v%y About four*-flftim of the LKP 
one percent of their tudentenroUmentcU-aifled as LEI. About r 

one percent ,„u.llv divided between OrienLnln snd 

tudentB ate Hl-par^c. and the balance are al-oat equaUy divide 



.« St.t«. it .. l-port-nt in ».e urb.n «hccl .y-t.... L.P *ua.nu mo-Bl 

L.pti^a eive p,.c„t cc .ot. « n o, t.. »»^. m t.« y. « 

BT^c,., Bc«on, N..^k, Lc. »n„le„ D.a. County, .nd S.n Antonio ..ch h«. LE. 
nt;: o. ovet 10 ^tc.nt, ot .o.. ti,.n t.ic. t^.t o, tn.ir 

to their State averages. 

^^^^^,,,2^. :„ l,eO. .lno^ti« co^tltufd ^.o« 27 percent of 

p,„poc«on of Minority «aa.nt. .ttendin, th.,. l.r,e .y«... - ^-st ^"^^^-^ 
L «,«etl«es «v«.l a».s tn.ir .»P.c.iv. State .v.r.,. ,T.^ vnB. Even In State 
l lu.^ M,. proportion, of .inotlty «oae„t,. the city .yste.. not.,.y served at 
least t»lce the proportion of minority studenta. ,<„„.i„.Uot 
Minority students as a proportton of student enrollment ,re« In the 1 70s in ,11 of 
the s...^ district, .his ,ro.th .as more dram a.cdurin, the 

coincidin, with the .ore rapid enrollment declines occurring .t that ^.e All of U,. 
Zona had city school districts .ith more than 50 percent minority enr<lllm ents, but 
tTey :ere - umerous In the -stern regions than else.here. Cities .ith the hi,he« 
^Ily proportion .ere found In the Mideast. Southeast and =reat ..Kes re,^ 
:!:en prlnr.ariations in fertility rates het.een «.ates and .lacKs. the concentration 
Of Blacks is likely to continue increasing in m ost sa m pi* cities. 

ml rihan school systems in our sam^e .ere characterised hy e«tr.or^.ry 
declines In the X,70. « the same Ume, an increased -centrat^n o^ 
.,rr^ The incidence of students in poverty increased in the 
minority students has occurred. The incwence pHv.te 
.alorit^ Of samfOe cit^. maudln, «..e .here their numb.,, had declined. Private 
Lt^rincreasedtelr share of .nrollment. in the ma>.rity o. sample cities. O^e th 
diminished ^. of school enrdlment. In these urban schools, the current c^.P^U n o^ 
the school population point, to a continued «ron, demand tor educational ^rvices. In 

citie. . ».0 had a greater than averse J^^^^ 
a„ children. Thl. evidence .U99ert. that the de.«.d for school resource, in these lti« 
r we shan no. examine the ability of the sa.^ cities to provide fiscal 



resources. 
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29 



(Louifvtll*) 7. $2 *^ 



l'^"-'' 



lork. in ,g 6fl 

fltttburih, fA 

"^'JmcSo.'u ^7 

l).trolt. Kl ^5 ^3 55 J 

Cl^.lttd. OB 59 5^ 2tr 



K-.a.. City, ^F; 

St. tout*. KO 5^ 2. 26 



D«aft County, Tl 

0*1—1) ^9 88 ^ 

Atl-nt.. CA _ 11 25 26 33C 

M«v'0rl««t. U 36 
M«ckl«nbur|, »C 

(Ch«rlott«) 7: 

M«phU. TN 6^ ^0 
Mc>»ood, VA 

160 



280 
200 



Alb«qu«rqu«, W 20 22 

TulM. Ot ^2 *1 170 

0*1U«, TX 5Q 65 210 

S«i AntOBlo, TX 

tocky Mounttia 50 53 

D«rr«r. CO % 12 

taXt UkA City. UT 
fBT }immt 56 *3 

0#kl«d. QA ^5 29 31 

t» Mtto, CA 19 20 

CUrk CMty. W9 

«oixl»4, Ot 20 
S«Attltt. VA 

n«: not flvftilftbl« 



140 
400 



Sourct: €.S. D«p»rt»«fit 
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Fiscal Resources in Sample Cities 



Thi. section beoi« with a brief exa.inadon of the fiscal conditions of the 
.uniclj>alities in which the Ba«ple «:hool systems are located. For those five sample 
cities whoee schools are supported by county resources, both city and county data wlU be 
reported where possible. This dual reporting Is designed to explore any differences that 

exist between the two units. 

ore difOcuJty in discasstog urb>n Hscal conaWons is that no sadsfactoty -easure 
<,£ fiscal cap«,lty P« capita inco.., the .crt co. mc,>ly used . easure, reveals 

.or. about the -ealth c£ the resident pop^tion than about a cit/s ability to raise 
revenues, ^s is sho.n halo-, oiUes raise .est of theii local revenues from property and 
..las taxes. IdeaBy, a tax capacity measure for cities reflecting these various tax 
source, -ouLa reveal their revenue raisin, ability. Because no such measure exists tor 
iocauties, per capita income is used as a measure of fiscal capacity despite Its 
Umitatlo,.. Per capita income, are avallam. for all sample cittes, therefore the use of 
the measure facOitates comparisons amon, cities and over time. This is foUo.ed by a 
discussion Of urban own so,.ce revenues .hich reflects both the -iliin,ness and ability of 
cities to tax themselves. 

P .rc«.ita income. The decade of the 1970s .as marKed by a ,ro.in, ,ap between the 
fiscal cap«:ity of central cities and States as measured in terms of per capita money 
rc"...^nT,„. p.r capita money incomes in aU central cities were »»» 
the national average of 57,330 and stood at S7,23« (Tab.. IX). Between 19M and 1979, 
per capita money incomes declined in all samtOe cities rdativ. to their State averages 
except in Houston and San Di r>. m comparison to the national averages, per capita 
^comes in the sample cities had gone from ^htty above to ^htly bel.. average over 
the decade* 

in 1,69, 23 sample cities had per capita money income, below the national average, 
.hue this was true of 26 cities in 1979. There .as, however, considerahl. variation 
among regions. Cities with incomes above the national average tended « be located ^ 
1,69 in the »e. England, Great LaKes, Southwest, Kooky Mountain ^ the Far West 
regions, m 1979, citi«. in the three .estsrn region, (.xcpt San Antonio, and three of 
the five samtie cities in the Plain. States had per capita incoma. above the national 
averages. Xmcn, the citia. In the Northeast and Great Lake, region., only 

« ashingtcn, B.C. and Indianapolis exceeded the national average in 1979 .hil. Ne. York 
City cam. do«. ^ the fast »o.ing regions, the Southeast and South.e*, city incom. 
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Tabia IX 



R«l o.r Cnt. Monty Incoi-s ^.l.cc.d Citi.s 
1969 «»d 1979 



brtford. CI 

|I«V CABtlft C0UBt7. 

(VilBiastaD) 
'District of ColuablA 
Uatlaora. UD 

luffjdo. KT 
Ncv York, KT 

?itt«burfh, FA 

Chicago* XL 
lad immpo 11a • 
I>«trelt« MI 
ClsclAaAtl. OB 

ColxnbiUt OB 
Mllvaukftft. VI 

PlAlAS 

IjDMS. City, IS 
lliim«ipollA« 
XjoMt Clt7, MO 
St. Louis. MO 

SouthMSt 

BlxmlagbAL. AL 
Dade Count7, TL 

CHlal) 
Atl«nLA. GA 
JftifaraoB County^ CT 

(]^9Ul«VlUft) 

]l«v OrlMXu. I> 
Mftckltnburg, MC 

(CbAzlottft) 
MAphlA, Tl> 
Itieteoad. VA 
SootfavMt « 
Albuqucrquft, 
TiilM, OX 
DaIOjm. tZ 

Sn Aoto^Ot n 
toeky HoootAla 

DCDTBT, CO 

Sale Uk« Clt7. VT 
Far Vaat 

toa Aftfalaa* CA 
OaklaDdt CA 
Saa Dlafo. CA 
Clark unacy, HV 

(Laa Vataa) 
Portland. -OE 
Saaccla. UA 



C«pi>t« IncoB 
$6,319 



6,160 
6,129 
6,105 

7,008 
(5,908) 
7,608 
5,695 

i:,950 

5,707 
7,323 
5,974 
6,081 

6,745 
6,828 
6,354 
6,216 
5,600 
5,992 
6,307 

5,614 
6,901 
6,602 
5,39e 
6,481 

5,063 
6,790 

(5,60:^ 
6,400 
6,261 

(5,B57) 
5,356 
6,549 

(6,534) 
5,^C3 
6,228 

6,121 
6,919 
7,305 
6,543 
4,B04 

6,99S 
6,479 

7. BOO 
7,172 
6.B33 
7,006 
(7,156) 
7,002 
8,024 



*lnfl«t«d to 1979 nrlce If^tl. 
**Escisacad aooa? lnc»«i* 



Mai '••f 
Capita Incowt 
1979^ 

$7,330 



5,559 
6,555 
6,189 

6,131 

(6,301) 
,016 
.877 
.525 
,929 
,313 
,067 
.845 



9, 
5, 
4, 
5, 
7 . 
6, 
6, 



6,945 
7,565 
6,225 
6,899 
5,770 
6,332 
7,104 

6,398 
7,94^ 
7,495 
5,530 
7,575 

5,020 

7,838 
(6,160) 

6,551 

7,^i27 
(6,i81) 

6.545 

7,870 
(7.814) 

6,480 

7,149 

7,439 
B,936 
B.652 
B.B57 
5,734 

8.580 
7,409 

B>31 
7,734 
B.165 
8,270 
(8,135) 
8,090 
9,270 



••rem t 
Changa 

1969-7? 

16: 



-10 

7 
1 

16 

(7) 
19 

3 
-9 

4 

0 

2 
13 

3 
11 
-2 
11 

3 
14 
13 

15 
14 
9 
17 

I7'i. 

15 
(10) 
2 

17 

(7) 

22 

20 
(18) 

IS 

15 

22 
29 
18 
35 
19 

23 
14 

8 
8 

19 
18 

(13) 
16 
16 



••TC«nc of 
Staca Av«raM 

1969 1979 



801 

«>1 
99 

108 

(91) 

32 

68 

80 
102 

98 
100 

97 
112 
96 
98 
83 
95 

ns 

97 
115 
113 

92 
117 

no 

112 
(92) 
U3 
130 
(121) 
116 
134 
133 
113 
105 

127 
130 
132 
• 118 
87 

114 
121 

109 
100 
96 

ino 

(101) 
112 
121 



88 
91 

lin 

(79) 

72 
56 
79 
97 

85 
95 

89 
107 
SI 
95 
70 
c.L 
95 

39 

105 
:nc 
85 
106 

99 
103 
(76) 
96 
123 
(105) 
104 
127 
126 
105 
95 

121 
12? 
119 
122 
79 

105 
116 

102 
93 
98 
97 

(95) 

109 

117 



Source: 



U.S. Buroau of tha C«fl 
r^tintlaa and Incoroor 



CMC. tlOT..^ 1"^0" ''\'[''''' 
tr.t. m rropolltOT Ar«. 0.t« Bool^. 19B.. 
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h„ fndea to their St.t. .v.r.,.. though thl. .av.nt.,. to b. .U^9. 

Th. .blalty Of =itl« 1. .»t.n, tc .„n« .u«oun->i., Urtltory tend, to -ur. 

L. oT. «ro„, h« unHX. citi^ in th. «^ -h.t. boun..ti« .r. .ot. 

Thr.. cltl» (HTtfota, «..«K «a Detroit, h.a -.Oln.. In «^ P« c.p^« 

,„oo.. i»,oth« nln. littl. or no growth 0- th.n fiv. prcnt). P« c.p^ 
.on.y inco.. ,ro.th lowest in old., in England, th. Hid.«t .n. Gr..t L.K« 

r~lons, in »tl»t. K.a In two of th. thr.. Clifomi. citl«. 

Diff.:.nc.s in p« o.pit. lnoo»« .»on, =ltt« .n. th.ir State incr..s.a 
„,..h.t aurln, th. 1,703. The differentials between dty en. State 
greatest for of the oM northern an. .lawestem oitles - Harford B^n 

wa.in,ton, B.l^.or., «ew.r., Buffalo, PhBadel^, Chico, Detroit, Cleve^nd ..a 
sl M - ana in Mia.l ana .Uanta in the Southeast. States in the Northeast In wh.= 
.ost of these =ltl« ar. loc.t.a also h.a low or .oa.rate rates of Inco.e ,rowth ana the 
cities fen further b.hlna their State averages. Elsehw.r., th. growth rate in oity 

"° ^ „ .snv. average levels but State growth 

incomes (with, few exceptions) was at average or above average leeis 

was even greater. Therefore, .s a percent of State averages, city lnco.es a.c^.a. 
Z per capita inco.es in th.se citl.s r.fl.ct the ^mpc^tlon of their population, 
Jrerthan ...ir r.v.nu. raMn, .bility. Xna.ea, is shown below of these ...^ 
Cities raise substantisUy more revenues per capita th.n their States or the n.txonel 

'""L. Cities in the sample are part of »unty school systems, notat^y «U.i. 
.ouisvme ana Charlotte in the South ana .as Vegas in the wes^ «a.ln,ton was a P«t 
L the Hew castle county system for th. perioa reviewed here but it is no longer. 
Lme a ta for th»e county units are more favorable th.n for their ma)or cities c.u^g 
Tm to benefit fro. th. gr.at.r r«ource base provldea th. -""^^ 
«.ington, Hia.i .nd Louisville h.v. much low.r p.r capita incom.s than th^ 
Ln.; whae Ch-rlotte ana Vegas tena to approximate ^ 
me»ure. The first three cities h.ve sut«anti.lly aetedor.ted reladv. to th.ir S^t. 
.noom. .v.r.g.s during th. 1,70s. Th... citl« clearly benefit fro. the stronger inco.e 
bas. in their .urroondlng counties, though thi. 1. no longer true for " ^.^'^^ 

LOCI pcoperty val^s .re «.other i.,»rt.nt measure of loci fisc^ ability. Fisci 
.xpan-on in many of the munidpalitie. has been hampered by st.gn.Uon or ve^^- 
glth in the loci property tax base. Over the decade th. rat. of 9--^ ^ 

K.,„. fh. State average In H but five of the 17 m unlcipallties for 
property tax b«..s bio. the St^average ^^^^ 

Which oo.parabl. data .re avUaUe. ""^ junctions experienced 

(Kansas), Tulsa, San Diego and Clark County. Another Bve 3 
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abaolute reductions in the value of taxa'^le property, and three of these were cities with 
«i«llar probOems in their income base. The tax base declined by 3.5 percent in St, Louis, 
by about 5 percent in Detroit and by a ore than 9 percent in Newark and Buffalo. The 
■06t dramatic contraction in the value of taxable property took pl^ce in New Orleans, 
where the tax base shrank by nearly $275 million, or about 27 percent. This shrinkage 
probably reflects a revaluation program undertaken in Louisiana rather than from a loss 
of business or residential property. 

Drban Revenues. In 1969-70, local revenues comprised 70 percent of aggregate general 
revenue in all municipalities and 65 percent of revenue in the larger cities. A decade 
later municipalities placed less reliance on their own source revenues. In 1979-80, these 
revenues comprised 63 rcent of revenues in all cities and 59 percent in cities with a 

population of 200,000 or more. 

Virtually all of the revenue growth in cities during the 1970s was attributable to 
increases in State and Federal aid during the first half of the decade. State and federal 
aid accounted for 28 percent of general revenue in 1969-70 and 42 percent in 1975-76, 
but dropped to 39 percent by 1979-80. Large municipalities were slightly more 
dependent on external aid throughout the decade. Between 1969-70 and 1979-80 State 
and Federal aid grew from 34 to 43 percent of per capita general revenue in large 
cities. A'cter 1975-76, the Federal government had become a considerably more 
important revenue source for municipalities of all sizes. During the 1975-76 to 1979-80 
period, revenue from State sources declined in real dollar terms while Federal aid grew 
by one percent in all m unicipalitles and by 17 percent in large cities. 

Despite the growth in intergovernmental aid, local revenues remains critical to the 
fiscal health of cities. In 1979-80, own source revenues for all municipalities were 
derived from the following sources: 

property taxes $16-9 Billion (54 %) 

Sales and G ross R eceipts 8.2 Billion (26 % ) 

income Taxes 4.0 Billion a3%) 

Other 2.1 Billion ( 7%) 

Per capita own source revenues in the sample cities exceeded their State averages in 21 
cities in 1969 and a decade later. In this analysis, own source revenues include taxes, 
current charges and miscellaneous revenues as reported by the U.S. Census. In addition, 
for sample cities with independent schoci districts, school revenues were added to 
municipal revenue. As pointed out earlier, where cities and school district boundaries do 
not ooiiicide, municipal per capita revenue data are merely estimates. They are shown 
here primarily to highlight changes which have occurred during the 1970s. In general. 



»mple cities in New Engird, the South and West tended to have greater own source per 
capita revenues than their States while in other regions the range on this .easure was 
conelderabLe (Table X). Differences in the assignment of public functdons to government 
unlt« help account for these variations. Twenty cities managed to increase own aource 
revenues per capita relative to their State averages between the beginning and end of the 
decade, whUe in 18 cities, declines in this ratio occurred. When compared to their State 
averages, the most pronounced declines occurred in Newark, Cincinnati, Milwaukee and 
New Orleans. Various reasons could account for this decline, m New Orleans, a decline 
in the property tax base contributed to the decline in local revenues, m Newark and 
Milwaukee, the share of revenues from State sources doubled during the seventies and 
this growth was greater in cities than elsewhere in their States. 

Fiscal Effort. Fiscal effort which measures own source revenues as a percent of personal 
income declined in the Stat--^ between 1970 and 1980. The declines were less sharp in all 
but six of the sample cities so that by the end of the decade, their fiscal efforts were 
higher relative to State averages. Declines in per capita incomes in most sample cities 
compared to State averages contributed to rising municipal fiscal efforts. In addition, 
since more than half of all municipal revenues is derived from property rather than an 
income base, these revenues when compared to the shrinking per capita income base 
(relative to State averages) tended to magnify municipal fiscal efforts. 

The division of government functions varies widely among cities and their States so 
that this division influences the magnitude of own source revenue efforts. Therefore, an 
appropriate comparion of revenue efforts is between a city and its State average rather 
than with a national average. In 1980, some 23 of the sample cities had fiscal efforts 
above their State average. These cities were for the most part located in New England, 
the Mideast, the Southeast, and the Rocky Mountains. Cities in the Southwest almost 
invariably had fiscal efforts below their State averges. Elsewhere, a substantial range 
existed in city efforts and their State averages (Table XC The fiscal efforts reported in 
Table XI are accurate only for those cities where school districts and cities are 
coterminous (See page 5). In all other places, fiscal efforts are merely estimates. 

Local fiscal effort, is less a measure of tax burden for city residents than an 
indication of the ability of cities to raise revenues from a variety of sources other than 
incomes. Cities raiae relatively more revenues from business sources than do States on 
the average, and where business activities extend beyond city limits, considerable tax 
exporting occurs. In Hartford, for example, per capita incomes stood at 66 percent of 
the State average in 1979 whUe P^r capita own aource revenues were equal to 152 
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ZuiimMd Local Ovn-5ourc« 

1969-70 mad 1979-80 
(1979 doUftTi) 

1979-80 1970-1980 - 



Oalt«d St«t«t 

tMTtfOTd, CT 
Bo«to&» 

M«v C«ttl« CountT 

(Vilai&KtoD) 
District of ColoablA 
BAitl»oT«. MD 

Buffalo, irr 

K«v toTk, NT 

?ltt»burcb. PA 
Craat LAk«« 

Detroit, HI 
Cincinnati. OH 

Colmbut. OB 

?l«lnt 

XjDtas. CltTt « 
Hiac»*poll*» ^ 
Kjntu Clt7. MO 
St. Unii*. MO 
OuhA, HI 
Southeast 

Birvingbo. AI- 
Dcila County, H. 

CKlAl) 
Atlanta. CA 
jaffsraon County, ri 

(Louiivllls) 
N«v Orlaana, 1*A 
M«ckl«nburi, MC 

(Charlotta) 
KlBpbia, Til 
!lic*5*ond, VA 
Scuthvatt 
Albuquarqua 
Tulaa, OK 
Dallaa, TZ 
Houston, TX 
Sn Antonia* TZ 
tocky Mountain 
Danvar; CO 
Salt Laka City. ^ 
Far Watt 

tot Angalat, CA 
Oakland, CA 
San Diaco, CA 
Clark County, 
(Laa Vagaa) 
^oTtXand, Ot 
taattla, Wa 



1969-70 
$501 



772 
840 
446 



1150 
564 
608 
354 
899 
608 
450 

489 
271 
554 
820 
651 
451 
505 

347 
477 
493 
606 
335 

285 



523 



408 



27 9 

525 

317 
396 
426 
337 
198 

691 
428 

604 
626 
394 



479 
473 



$527 



761 
991 
503 



1686 

566 

3dl 

398 
1238 

750 

517 

470 
37 i. 
657 
718 
663 
467 
47 3 

377 
531 
592 
723 
510 

498 



7 07 



528 



282 

697 

356 
528 
501 
481 
228 

961 
684 

44j 
490 
360 



610 
499 



5: 



-1 

18 
13 



47 

0 

-37 
12 
38 
23 
15 



38 

19 
-12 
2 
4 

-6 

9 
11 
20 
19 

32 

75 



35 



29 



1 

33 

13 
33 
18 
43 
15 

39 

60 

-27 
-22 
-9 



27 
5 



»arctnt of 

1969-70 1979-80 



i4i: 

145 

:20 



107 
101 
46 
117 

106 

89 

63 
106 
168 
134 
93 
98 

65 
97 
110 
136 

56 

-103 



141 



134 



37 
154 

113 
123 
108 
86 
50 

131 
119 



81 
84 
53 



92 

104 



153 
113 



98 

58 

41 
128 
159 
109 

?5 
96 
103 
l^n 
129 
91 
86 

6*. 

95 
129 
156 

8^ 

163 



185 



121 



68 

160 

115 
133 
107 
103 
49 

149 
161 

86 

96 



110 
128 



Sourca: 



Tot cltl«t with lnd«t>«fld«nt 
tunlclpalltlat. ho adjuataantt 
and citiaa, if any. 

riAMcat 1969-70 and 1979-80 and 
0. S. Bur..u of tb. C««... !:^^-/T.;n^ S " ffic. of Muc.tlon. St..^- 



^ •iftc^llanaout ravatiua* 
n«clud.. t«... curT«,t ^^'•^.'^t.VlSS.d to tho.. of .« 
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0. S. Buraau ot tna u«i>»«»f TotqISq 
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Tablt XI 



1969-70 «nd l97*HBt.i 
(Vr-5ourc« Mv.nut ftrcent of 

C.pic. 196^70 1979-80 

1969-70 1979*ou 



lATtford. CT 

H«v C*«tl» Counts » Dt 
Dltcrict o( Colu»bU 

?ttt«burgh, 
Great 

Detroit, MI 
ClnclnaAtl, OH 
Cl«vtl*ncl, OH 
Colmba*. OB 

UDtU« Clt7. ^ 

St. U>uli, MO 

SouthMrt 

Blraiafbm, AL 
Count7» ^ 

Atlinta, CA 
j^fftrton County, 
(LoulfvUl«) 

H«ckl«nbur|, NC 
(ChATlottt) 

Southv«st 
Aibuq^er^n** 
TuliA. OK 

BoustOQ. TZ 
S«s Antoaio, C 

tocky Houataln 
D«nv«r; CO 
Salt Ukm Clt? 

T*T W«st 

San Dltfo. CA 
CUrk CoufttT. ^ 

♦ortl«vd, Ot 
StftttU, WA 



n 



13.70 
7.30 



13.12 
9-91 

12.28 
6.21 

12.28 

10.17 
7.39 

7.25 
4.09 
8.73 
13.19 
11.63 
7.53 
S.Ol 



6.17 
6.9: 
. 47 

i:.?6 

5.16 

5.63 
8.15 

8.17 
7.55 

7.62 



5.07 
B.43 

5.18 
5.72 
5 83 
5.51 
4.12 

9.8S 
6.60 

7.74 
B.72 
5.75 



6.8^ 
5.90 



13.68 
15.12 
8.15 



18.48 

9.63 

8.42 

6.71 
16.93 
12.36 

7.55 

6.77 
4.93 
10.55 
in. 41 
11.49 
6.84 
6.66 

5.89 
6.69 

7, 00 

i2.:^o 
6.73 

8.43 



10.79 



8.07 



4.35 
9.75 

4.81 
5.91 
5.79 
5.43 
3,98 

11.20 
9.23 

5.25 
6.34 
4.41 



7.54 
5.3s 



1761 

159 

121 



13C 
14S 
58 

114 
148 
107 

91 
5P 

111 
172 
151 
98 
94 

67 
85 

97 
147 
48 



93 



115 



115 



78 
147 

89 

95 
82 
72 
58 

115 
98 

75 
84 
55 



82 
86 



211" 

174 

127 



136 
10: 
52 
132 
186 
113 

99 

9C 
127 
148 
164 

97 

87 

74 
89 
1:0 
186 

77 

163 



184 



L20 



65 
169 

95 
103 
90 
84 
62 

139 
138 



85 

103 
72 



10? 

i:.2 



Sourctt 



C«lcul4t«e fr» Tablet 



U md X. 



S£ 
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.v.r.,. in 1,7,, th. city, per cplf l.=o.. ^u-^. only 7, p.rc.nt of th. 

in t.. ^.=«o„.. TO U,e .«t.nt that ..x» .re a.Hv.. «.rce. oU,. 
? ^^ave to pet cpita 

rir:::.r: m,. — - « p..cen. . ^ ...n 



revenues was derived from income taxes. 

. v.r»«*lv heavy reliance on property taxes conbined with 
Tn New Enqland, an extremely neavy teix<u»i. r «- 

r: r. i^cles in oi... Proa^ces e«c.« ..n .ver.,e. . B=«o. 

"u»ce on proper, t..es -iU ..ini.H revenue r^ecKs occur - ^ 

H^tford, .Ith the second to.e* pet cpif Incon, h« the largest 
proposition 2 1/2. ««^"^' avenues derived ftom 

tax effort among sample cities. It is i^^y> 

„ .... ... — t:.:t.:r". r ri" 

unproductive revenue aource for the city, in no 



cities Impose income taxes. -hove 

in ^South, four of the five sample cities had own aource revenues well above 
in the south, four ^^^^^^^^ ^ be 



average revenues were reported for San Diego anC Loe Xngeles an . result of low 
efforts applied to average inco m es. 

on per capita inco.e -easures «mple cities were poorer than their States in a 
.aiority of cases, but this w«i particularly true in the Northeast and Midwest. More than 
half the «».ple cities exert above State average tax efforts and reap comparable own 
„urce revenues. But again in the Northeast and Midwest when tax efforts and own 
«urce revenues were compared with State averages, efforts were generally greater than 
the revenue benefits. In the South and West, the reverse w.-^ often true. 

The poesLbllity of annexing neighboring lands has enabled many western and 
southern cities to expand their boundaries to include fast growing areas or other 
prosperous com munlties. This option is not available to most cities in the Northeast so 
that their fiscal climate tends to be leas bright. And the possibiUty of business 
departures are inevitably a cause for concern in some cities whenever the imposition of 
new taxes is considered. Thus the annexation option tends to reinforce our initial 
Observation that cities in the Northeast and Midwest are quite different from those 
the South and W est- 

Educstion rijl«nces In the Sample ClUes 

The proportion of loci revenues devoted to public «:hco,s declined durin, the 
1,70, in the -.foe cities „ it did for the country » • .hole. Declining enroll. ents led 
to decrees in the .h„e of loci revenues required for eduction. addxuon, ^hool 
finance refer. In .^y States increased the State share of education revenues. Finally, 
Pederl share of education revenue increased ..rk^Sly In a number of cities. 

..venue Efforts. Despite the gen.rl decline In achool ^^''^^^■^-''I 
jurlsdicaons Increased their tax effort.. The ,reatest Increases occurred in H«tfo d 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Providence, Omaha, »lbu,uer.^., PhiUdel^l. and Salt LaKe 

^ ♦.hoo- rlH.a onlv in Hartford and Birmingham were school 
(Table XII). However among these cities, oniy m n«u.« 

\^^ of t-iiese -iurisdictiona with the exception of 
tax efforts well above State averages. Ml of these ^unsoicuu 

Albuquerque Increased school tax efforts relative to State averages by the end of the 
decade, m all. 14 jurisdictions had higher school revenue efforts compared to their 
States in 1979-80 than they did a decade earlier. ^w.„ 
Scho^ ta. effort. ,en.r11y tended to be higher in the Northeast and Mid.est than 
1.e.here. But .hen compared with State average., they tended to be much higher onlj^ 
in the south, in Bartford, ^ in the Ohio citie. of Cincinnati ^ Clevland^ A raUo of 
„hool-.,. children above If Stat, average in Bartford contributed to "^^'^ 
TZ revenue effort, there. It -»uld be not«l that revenue effort, .re oly estimate. 
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to. *c« PU=~ «=h<x^ ^ bou„.«l~ .na city H.U. not 

the rapid Increase in the Federal education aid and a .ore favorat>i* 

dtiee in State aid distributions. proportion of 

Federal aid to education has always constituted a relatively im ^ 

it has neverthelea. been an increasingly important part of 
total education revenue, but it has neverr^iexe i. and 

K 1 y.Aa.t^ Since th- expansion of Federal support for elementary and 

r «m«fir>iA nwtems had above average reuci.»* 
All but three of the sainpae syscems j^^.i 

,a„„ City (Mlasouri). St. . Cl..d.na'.*.r. 
■haces »£ 18 percent or more than t»ice tne nacio 

" Tcii^sa.ple ai^rtcf .ere 1«. «..orea .it. re,.ra to the. -,.re o. S.te .1. 
r ntvle citt -^o^ ai^ricts had belo. their Stat. aver.,. .h«» of revenues in 
Twenty-nine city scnuwj. ^H*e state aid to nine 

1«,.,0. By the ena of the ..ven-les that .as tra. for " ^'^^ ^„ „ 

-rrrr:i:rrjr::hr:™^cr state.to 
~ ^ — - '"ir h.rr,r:rsir.s .Jv. their 

ai^ribuoon pattern. So.. =1^ H d ^ 

Stat. .v.r.,». .ncluain, „„^, h.a ,.der. end Stat, 

cities including Birmlnghaa, Richmond, Tuisa, uou-» 

•^•"-.rr: fro. th.. Stat. r.latlve to th... a..nd.no. on 

„j: Bo^on. Baiti-or -K. ji: "^7: 

dependence on local r.v.na.s than other loci Jurisdiction, in th.ir 8t.t«, » 
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ot applieabla. it.if.T. crari^t ie* of Local ""ubllc Sc>ool 

*^Mrmm^ in 1^7?>8?. ^^^^ ^ 



• City and county achaol ayataa. wara not conaoUdatad . 
HAi Hot applicabla. 
Sourc'a: " * 



S.„ ^nto„.o in Sft.. With ,.n.r^ hl,h d.p.n..nc. on loc^ r_ 

lilt in »7,-.0 r-n^an, th. .chcoX Bn.nc. r.for. in '"^ 

ri... loc^ Of .or. tn.n 60 p.r=.nt toun. in ProviJ.n=., 0..h.. 

rZ^^l^. .... Ci. .n. ....n. TH.. .i« ten... » - 
St.t«t^=.n,^cin,.h..wr.ii-n=. onioc.l«v.no... TH. ..c.pUon s.t .... 
Citv, th. on. city .h.r. th. ^LhT. ... -uch M,h.r th.n 1» st.t. .v.r.,.. 

' V^tion. .«n, Cti« in t..ir a.p,n..n=. on int.„ov..n..nt.l .i. ..^Jd 

citiJar. no. .or. 0.p,n0.nt on P«i.r.l .duo.tion th.n . d.c.d. .,0 .nd for ..ny, 

zzi, in .uc. .ia .o>.. po« ...io.. ~ "rr:.". .s 

.pLy in th. i^ a.o.ae, .or. r.piaiy tn.n for th. n.tion « . .ho^. Th. 
r«p«u.y « widely in how much aid they 

f«r Qt«tfi aid but to a lesser extent. Sta .es still vary wiaexy 

::r :rc =ity .cho. . st.t« .h.r. --^--^-^z::! 

*H « t^nd to receive more ^d than other districts. Conversely, where State share 
. ^ ...r.no« in ^TJlTC^ ^^^ZZTJ 

rroir r:: — - - — — - — 

l«sfro. Stat. aia. , „,„Hrt. Bet...n 1970 .nj 19B0, Km. 

.Hnn ..xoendit u O'b.n School °i«ric g. B.t...n 19 

32 „.pl. cW.. .«P.ri.nc«5 r.l P« P»Pil .xp.naitur. gro.th .q..l to or ,r..t« th.n 

LZZIZZ Of P.."- Th.« r..tiv.ly hi,h 

r.t.s occ^r.a in .a Of th. «. ^ citl.. in th. ...urn regions, ..II . citi.s in ^ 

oi r th. Plain.. Lo..r ,ro.th r.t.s occ^r.a in -P.. clti., in th. 

sooth >na th. Pl^ ton.. England. But ...n in th... region. th.r. 

re.ainin, region, fro. th. " ^^^^..^ ^ Boston, Ma.auK.., 

^ ^mmMr^MhAm expenditure growth rates, mae^ iiwi-ow«.jr 

were «.»e ^ ^^ord and Philadelphia did per pupil 

Buffalo, and Indianapolis. Only in New yjtk, n 

. that were well below the national average, but in all three of 

Tri'r. 1970.. only fo. -"^r "v.r 

™,m.«llv New York, Baltimore, Kansas City (Kansas) and Las Vegas (Clark 
per pupH expenditures beloH the national -ean, and au 
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.penain, Staf. in th. Sou* ^ ««t. T.n y.«s ..rUer, there h.a been 15 such cities 
i~ai»Sliig aU that were in this group In 1980. 

m ten citi... expenditure. h.d declined -hen co.pTed to their Sfte .ver.ge. o».r 
th. decade, eo.e.er. only in Bia.ore did expenditures £11 furth« belo. it. State 
.hile ir. »e. Tork exp.ndltur«. .oved to,. ». average Uvel to three 
percentage poin» belo. average. m the re.ai^ ei^ht ciUe. in th. group, 
expenditure, remained fro. t.o to 26 percent abce their Stat, average.. 

,^ n.h.n S CH^1 ..oenditur... In general, city .chod expenditures per P«.a 
„e Lve th. national average in State. .1th si.ilar expenditure patterns and vice 
vers. If .nroll^^ent. rise in «.ple citie., .hich .ay occur in a number of places, it is 
unilK^y that expenditure, per pupa .ill re. aln in as £a,orahl. a position vi^.^ their 
States or national average, as they .ere In 1960. 

The level o£ Federal aid has re.ained th. over the past £.. year.. Hew 

proposals call for furth.r ..d.ral aid reduction, and a devolution of fiscal control to 
States, con^quenay, part of any assess.ent of the proepect. for financing large ^ty 
schools .in n..d to consid.r .hether State, .in provide proportionately greater or leas 
^tergov.rn..ntal fiscal assistanc to Urg. «:hool .yst.... This .in depend in part on 
the rco. each Stat, has assu.ed in funding public scho^ as .en a. the revenue capacity 

of the individual States. 

„i..ct Stat, influence on the pro^ra. .atlc and fiscal P^ of schools has gro.n 
in „cent years as Stat., h-ve tsKen on added r..pon-bnity for th. financing of pu^c 
education. ^ 1976-79 the State -.are of total spending for el...nt.ry »,d ..condary 
.ducation b.,an « exceed that of local gov.m.ents, gro.ing ^ 
total r.venue in 1969-70 to .5.7 percent in that year. » 1960-61 and 1961-62, th. St^t. 
shar. hovered dose « .6.S percent This «am. State .bar. .ay reflect r«e..on^ 
tbat period or it .ay -gnal th. end of gro.in, Stat. parUcipatron in pubUc school 
funding. 

school Pundlng Prospects in Sample Cities 

The assess, .nt of «bool funding proep^ts in Individual cities 1. inltisny ba.pered 
by the «e .ingly favorable per pupil expenditure pattern, that .o« citi« .xhibit bo*^ 
..istion to their Stat, and national average. If expenditure Kvei. alone - 

^ w oronfl«rts. Increasingly however, cities have 

BOBt cities would appear to have good propeects. increas«y 

of ooor oc ■inority chUdren whose need for 
become centers with growing numbers of poor oc minoray 

A „-r.o« levels The assessment presented in this paper 
educational resources exceed average levels, me 
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takes into account the addMonal resources provided on the average for such children. 

A two^ge procedure was foHowed In aasesalng .chodl funding prospects for 
«.ple cities, m the first stage, per pupil expenditures in sa » cities foe 1979^0 were 
cr ^- pared to the national average to identify those spending above, below or within 10 
percent of the national average, m the second stage, urban expenditures were modified 
to reflect the incidence of poverty a-ong the «:udent population attending urban 
schools. This incidence of children in poverty was introduced as a weighting factor fo. 
disadvantaged children needing additional educational resources. Whenever this 
incidence in a dty exceeded that of its statewide average, actual per pupil expenditure 
levels were adjusted upward to reflect this dlff erentiaL The first st^ge generally sorted 
cities according to spending levels of the States in which they were located while the 
«.cond stage reflected estimated impact of the incidence of poverty children on school 
expenditures themselves in the sample cities or counties. No adjustments were made for 
U«ited-Engllsr«pealcing children for two reasons. First, some of these children are 
included in the poverty counts. Secondly, the amount of additional resources normally 
provided to make these children proficient in English Is unclear. The incidence of 
handicapped children was assumed to be the same for cities and States so no weighting 
factor was introduced for these children. 

The incidence of poor children was derived from the 1980 Census data for cities 
and the county school systems i the sample. However, not all poor children attend the 
pubUc school system in the city or county in which they reside. Some of these children 
attend private schools, and in some places the urban and school district boundaries are 
not coterminous. Despite these limitations, the procedure clarified spending prospects 

for the sampie cities. 

Cities whose prospects remain good are those that had per pupil expenditures more 
than 10 percent above the national average in 1980 «jd maintained this favorable 
expenditure level even when allowances are Bade for the excess (above State average) 
i«:idence of children in poverty. Cities with average prospects are those that are 
spending within 10 percent ol the national average «.d others that are spending more 
than ten percent above average - - • differential that is eliminated when the excess 
incidence of poor children is taken into account. Cities with poor funding prospects are 
those that are spending -ore than 10 percent below the national average and other cities 
whose expenditures appear «.riou^y deficient when their excess incidence of poor 

children are taken into account. 

This analysis assumes that cities will maintain real per pupil expenditures at the 
1980 leveL Any decline in intergovernmental aid. however, would burden some cities 



■ ore than others. Here fiacal features such as, urban .easures of per capita incomes, 
own source revenue and tax effort compared to State averages beco.e pertinent. 
Equally important is the extent of reliance on intergovernmental aid. Should such aid 
decline, cities with average or poor prospects would need to raise additional revenues 
locally in order to maintain expenditure levels. Cities with good prospects are those that 
would appear able to absorb some decline in intergov..rn mental aid without serious 
deterioration in their educational programs when compared to their State or national 
norn. 

The incidence of children under five as reported in the 1980 Census also has a 
bearing on school funding prospects since it provides a clue as to how heavily burdened 
schools are at the present time with new entrants. Cities whose incidence of children 
under five exceeded the national average of 7.2 percent by one percentage point were 
assumed to be burdened on this measure. And finally, the School- Finance Project's 
estim^.tes of State prospects were considered pertinent as an indication of the State 
environment in which an urban school system exists. Cities with poor funding prospects 
in States having good propsects could more realL-ically apply for additional State 
resources, moreso than if the reverse was true. State prospects appear in Volume 1 of 
the Final Report bo Congress, pr ^ects for Finanrlng Elementary/r^econdary Education 
in the States. They are based on some fiscal and demographic features of the States, 
including projections of school-age population by State. 

in a study com missioned by the School Finance Project, a pupil weighting equal to 
25 percent of instructional cost was determined to be average practice in providing for 
the additional costs of meeting the educational needs of children in poverty. However, 
instructional costs on the average are equal to only 61 percent of curr.n. expenditures so 
that add-on co«ts amount to 15.4 percent of total current expenditures per puplL Since 
average expenditure levels for each State reflect these educational outlays for poverty, 
additional funds are indicated only when the incidence of poor children in a sample city 
exceeds its State average. To derive es-dmated expenditures for sample cities, average 
per pupa expenditures in the State in which a sample city is located Is weighted by the 
educational cost factor equal to the difference in incidence in poverty between a city 

and its State (Table XV). 

The ..ighan, of per pupa .xp.naitur« teducd th. .dv.nfg. of . 

„„„b.r of =itt« .penaln, .bo,, their Stat. Thea. dtl- «. H«:tfora, 

Is.. ■Bstim.tM of I.«alr.«.nt. for Aa«!u.t. School SpenJijig by St.t,s- .ubaltted to 
so^ r""^ PrX b, Profe-or J.rry «li..r, S,r.=u« Dnl.ersit,, D«:.mb.r 31, 

1982. 
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Actual »d E.tl«fd WtU^^ttd P.! Pupil ^^Ptnditurt. 
ScUctsd Cltl«i «nd Countxti, l«>^-5n 



for 



HAXtford. Cr 
Boatoa. HA 
•frorrldiAca. tl 

laadaoTm. hD 

H«v lotk.. K:^ 

Chirago, ^ 
ijQxilasapolis • IT 
Dacroli. HI 
Cindnaan. OE 
davalanii, OE 
Colxflsbos • CfE 



Actual ^•r P^Pl>^ Ixpgigiturt 



52,770 
3.^60 
2.782 



2.565 

2.015 
2,59^ 
3,291 
2.751 

2.575 
2.778 



2 

2'. 0:0 
2.361 

2.362 
3.366 
2.13C 
3.153 



S2.189 
2.^62 
2.23i 



2.355 

2.83^ 
2,203 
2,^99 
3,0nt, 
J. 009 

2,265 
2 .265 



2.13^ 
1.^:7 
-:.220 

2,000 
2,000 
2.000 
2,325 



Xncidanct of 
Chlldrar in 

•Fovtrty In 
CUT • 

?trcant of 
SfLt Avtragt 

37 0*, 

200 

190 



90 

l^C i 

25C 

^00 

150 

150 

210 
1^0 



210 
13C 
2^0 
190 
23C 
liO 
200 



CstiatLttd 
Vtighttd 

Ptr Pupil 
Ixpcnditure— 

ir Ci:v 



53,093 
2.839 
2,5^2 



2.318 



,190 
,70^ 

!23^ 
,6^6 



2 , 92 
l!7C2 
2,695 

2.275 
2, 

2,122 
2, 6E1 



Clry. E 
KlaDMpolla. 
Ka&MS Clrr. W 
St^ UnHa. HD 



Souzhaaa? 

Birr'^tbar. 11 
1>ada Zenmrj, 

Cnarr^) . 
Ar^ansa. Gl 
JaiferaoD Cotat?. 5^' 

(IjTOisvilla: 
Rev Prlgna. U 

(Charlorrc; 
Iteophla • V 

ilbuqaarqoa. Hif 

PaJUt.. 
Botiazoft. 2 
Sas Aasonio. :2 

lock? tetmtais 
Dair^, CD 
(ale Uka CLtj, UT 



1,932 
2. 8 CI 
2.^5- 
2,>-S 
2.08- 



1.T7C 

2,24: 

2,236 
1. 962 

1.820 
1.929 

2,39^ 



970 
€39 
9^0 

,787 

,682 



1,989 
2,226 
1. 

1.9-e 
2,06^ 



l,39e 
1.961 

1.563 
1,515 

1,742 
1,681 



2,573 
2,006 



1.926 
1.57? 
1,658 
1,65E 
1.658 



2.080 
1.637 



18C 

lie 

110 
220 
110 



110 

10c 

16C 
70 

150 
80 

160 
160 



60 
75 

195 
80 

160 



1^0 
liO 



2 232 
2 6 0 
1. 97t 
2.303 
2,10: 



1,417 
1.961 

1,706 
1 >»-5 

1,E75 
1,63C 

1,57: 
1,B8C 



1.806 
1,519 
1.645 
1,6C" 

I.BIO 



2.17 5 
1,662 



7az tlMt 

IM AaveXM. CI 
Oaklnd. CA 
Ub Dljftfo. CA 
dark Cefrmrj.ir 

(las Vagas; 
?0rLlas^. Oi 
Saatila. , 



2.526 
2,570 
2,^48 

1,873 

2,733 
3,005 



2,365 
2,365 
2.365 

1,901 

2,513 
2,234 



15C 
16C 

lao 

130 
110 

sc 



2,546 
2.582 
2.365 
1,9S8 

2,551 
, 2.166 



^'^•••d on ••tlaattd addition tp par pupU •)iT>andlturti aqual tc 15.3 parent of Statt 
av«rat« tot ttch IOC parcant that th« incldtnct of children in povart: txctadf Statt 



avcraga. 
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O .CoBparad to national avaraga. 
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ourc- U.S. C«>w». ri«mnetm of Tu hlic Schoo: Sv.tw.. 1979-80 «tu«l city nd St.tt 



C^. «S .n. 2,1.,.,..^ .^n^u..!..-. 

Cltltt .1th PO« I>"">^ proet-ct. l«aua. tho« f« "l" 

10 «tc.nt belD. th. n.UDn.1 .v«.g. (TU* XVI group A). Hltl. 

„„. .«c.ptlon, (Tul»), th.y «. lD=."a in St.t« " 

XnoU,.. group o« c«.. (Oroup B, h.« poor funain, ^"^^^^^J-^t their 
,.p ..t...n .ctu. ^ «P.~ :rlirperc.p.3 

rc^rrir^irr^^^^^^^^^^ st^t. ...... so.. 

incomes well below cneu: o ^ , ,aan ohUdren who are now entering 

«c.ption^y high incidence o£ childrn under £iv. In X»80 « 

U,.ir«hool systems. »Ke '^'^ "^Z.^o^Z 
.ecuB. ot its .xc.p« high Incidence of children under Erve ^ not because 

expenditure level in that year. „4^Mn \0 oercent of 

, = ^.h»^ are likely to continue spending within 10 percent 

Table xvn displays cities that are liKeiy to 

U.. n.tlon.1 .v.r.g.. Croup . Include, cl.es th.t -' ^"^J^'^ '^J^^ 
ever-ges .except In 0..h. .nd L.S Veg-s, hut „e spen^g -it^ ^ ^ 
,„,e. Ho« «e aoc-ted in the Southeest 

.p,.!.. edvenuge th.t . ^ ^Tt^eir ^lirpovert, ,lrtu^ 

- sp^-aing .en .hove the n.^n^ ^ J ^, „„.e« .nd In 

eliminate, this spending advantage. They are loc. ...rages, 

caiifor^. «--"---:r„xt:::rr e^iT::. sL 

-Zrrrhrarsr^re-reJue. 0. t.e.c..s in this group. 
TLle ...est. had an ahove average l^i^ence 

.Mrteen cltle. have good funding '^'^^^^ „ , t.o exceptions. 

. e,e northern half of the r^Jn^average for ..shington. O.C., 

averages. But ..en .hen actual expenoit 

.ubstan-lal pc^ti.e differential, in spending re.ain^ ' 'J^f^'^jter.grfor the» 
revenues for .chocl.. Per capita inco.es tend to hover about S^t. av«a, 

ci.e.. but revenue effo^ ^ rt^l":::. ."r ent, are not 
.verage i^^idence of choaren ^ ,^ or good 

llXdy to b. parUculany bur4.n»«e. »I1 " 
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Table XVI 

Cities with Poor Funding Prospects, 1980 



\ ■ 



i^ctuilUii Locil Share Incidence of 
Weighted of School Children in 
E«pendltur»i^ Expenditure JovertjL- 



Per 

CapitB 
Incone 



Per Capita Aggregate 
Ogn Source Revenue 
Revenue Effort^ 



Coipared to State Averagea 



locidinci of 
ChiUrM Stiti 2/ 
Dndar Fivi_ homt^ 




BlnlnghM 
New Orleana 
NoiphU 
Tulia 

Houflton 

Salt Uka City 
group B^ ^ 

Hartford 
Neuirk 
Nev York 
BaltlMre 
Detroit 

Kanaaa City, KS. 
San Antonio 



$353 
-55 
141 
120 
180 
346 



.323 
■1,052 



-694 
-334 
-478 
-128 



441 

34 

52 

52 

56 

60 



IIOZ 

150 

m 

80 
110 



99t 

104 
105 
129 
122 
116 



5? 


370 


66 


16 


m 


56 


49 


150 


97 


39 


250 


72 


37 


2^0 


81 


41 


lOO 


89 


27 


160 


79 



163 Z 

120 
68 
133 
lOJ 
161 



137 
56 

128 
98 

103 
64 
49 



1631 
120 

65 
103 

84 
138 



211 
104 
132 
138 
127 
74 
62 



7.5t 

7.9 

7.7 

7.3 

7.9 

8.9 



7.8 
8.7 
6.7 
6.7 
7.9 
8.2 

8.6 



Poor 

Poor 

Poor 
Average 

Poor 

poor 



Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Average 

Poor 



1/ Derived froi coluwa 1 and 4, Table xv. 

IttlMtnl by the Sclwl Finance Project. 
1/ Cities .pendlnt 10 percent or »re below tl.e national average except for Salt Lake City. 
il Cltle. »ltb .ctu.1 ..penJltoree $100 or .ore beta e.tUated weighted expeodlture.. 
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Table XVII 



Cltlcfl with Average Funding Prospects, 1980 



4phui11m« Ucil Shite Incidence of P" 

^Ste; ofSc^l Children in C-pUa 

ij^^^^ ij^m. ^ 

Tna pared to State Ayer agM 



Per Capita Aggregate 
Ovn Source Revenue 
Revenue Effort^ 



Incldencs of 
Children State j. 
Under Hn Proapectt^ 



>oup A^ ^ 

lide County 

(Niml) 
Ulanta 

Mecklenburg County 

(CI«rlotte) 

Irfferaon County 

(loQlavUle) 

Indlanapolia 

Owha 

Clark County 
(li8 Vegaa) 
Alberquerque 

Dallas 
Croup 

Buffalo 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Colunbua 

St. loula 
lo8 Angeles 
Oakland 
San Diego 



$286 


35Z 


incz 


103Z 


MM 


MM 






160 
80 


98 


185/, 


1842 


530 
299 


51 

42 


127 


MM 


MM 


517 


42 


70 


123 


M«i 




368 
-16 
-65 


36 
69 
26 


no 

110 
110 


107 
106 
97 


96 
84 

MM 


90 
77 
'9 


162 
295 


21 
57 


60 

95' 


121 
119 


115 
107 


95 
90 



52 
-71 
-49 
82 
B 

42 

-20 
-12 
83 



36 
38 
49 
55 
45 
44 
15 
15 
31 



150 
210 
210 
190 
l/iO 
220 
150 
160 
100 



79 
85 
89 
95 
94 
85 
102 
93 



128 

159 
88 

140 
91 

158 
86 
96 
70 



52 
186 

99 
148 

97 
188 

85 
103 

72 



5.8X 

7.1 
6.7 

7.3 

7.6 
7.2 
7.2 

7.8 
7.4 



6.6 
6.4 
7.7 
7.5 
7.6 
7.1 
7.1 
6.9 
6.4 



i'oerlved from colums 1 and 4, Table XV. 
2/ Estimated by the School Flnnncc Project. 

3 Cities spending within 10 Percent of the .lose to weip.hted expenditure level, 
spending more than 10 percent above the national average out 



Average, 

Foor 
Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

Average 

Poor 

Average 
Poor 



Good 

Average 

Good 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 
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Ttihle XVtn 



CltleB with Good Funding Proflppcta, 1980* 



Weighted 



Per 

ofSctool Children In ^P^ 
Poverty IH^H 



Per Cap Its 
Own Source 
Revenw 



Boston 

Providence 

Nev Caatle County 

(WlliInRton) 

Washington 

Plttiburgh 

Cleveland 

•HUwauVee 

Minneapolis 

Kansas City, Mo, 

RlcliMnd 

Denver 

Portland 

Seattle 



$621 
240 
247 

6441/ 

374 

969 

A72 

541 

478 

514 

398 

182 

839 



601 
63 
34 



51 
3B 
43 
50 
58 
66 
63 
64 
28 



^COTgaredJoJtate 



2005 

no 

on 



230 

111 
110 

leo 

130 

lin 

80 



,1/ 



30? 

91 
110 

79 

in 

105 
109 

103 
109 
II? 



109 
129 
86 
95 
"129 
160 
149 
110 
128 



Aggregate 
Revenue 
Effort,^ 




113 

164 

87 

89 
120 
169 
139 
103 
112 



Incidence of 
Children State j 
Under Five Prospectt; 



5.3K 

6.3 
6.7 

5.4 
5.3 
7.8 
7.8 
6.0 
7.2 
6.0 
6.7 
6.5 
4.9 



Cood 

Good 

Good 



Average 
Average 

Good 

Cood 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Good 
Cood 



Wrfky'taSctaoninmc. Project, 

I'copireJ to Mtwil «v«»P • . „ „ thin 10 pBcwt 

.,^W percent above ™tlo«.l '"^ 
^„l.,rith«.r«t«p«rflt.re.»r.ttalOP«c. 

above nelgWrf 



funding prcpectfl. pi^aJleW the 

Thte a»ei«.«nt of Khool funding fotg^tM In th. M«pU 

,c th. O.S. Con,r«. in «..«ln, their ^'"^^'J^^^^^ ^ „^ 

n.„^«.a o„ th. li*.Uhcod Of r.t.inin, th.ir curr.nt .xp.nditar. Sue. .n 

been aaaeasea on resources currenUy provided. 

_3...nt .OUM h... i,nor.a « . cxit.d^. of ^ ^ 

Cities with either high or low resources could have been prcg 

ZlcZ.r^. b.=.u3. th., oou^ r.tMn th.ir ..penditu.. l...is. . third po»ihm 

city .Ith ita Sft. .v.r.,.. such co.pari^- ^ '"""^ 

r^rif -"^L Prl.d. X City ependin, »ih«.nti.U, .or. th.n it. SUt. ...r.,. 
: rltrZ .«slh th. „.«o„. .«r.,. cou. conc.W... h. --^ 
vood. Dr=».cts ..rely becus. it pr*ct.d to continu. .pending «dl i*ov. « 
.jnnrm H,ht of the.. .lt.rn.«v... th. ........nt of .chool funding proep.c» 

rrj:i>d of .tt^ini. the 

-"«r '^rrrjLTperrurr. fr. peient to 

cct difference., m thi. .»es..ent, 'J^'^'J^ ^ ^^^^ ^ .cco..od.te 

:::: :errr;:Lrn.r rr. " o oth/r ....e. . ^^.n 

noat differences has been developed. 

-irrir r: rerir. dro^e up per pup. e^nd..« . .. . .... 

nr.irruntrt.nn h.r. .. to .ho. .hich ci«.. h.,. .nd -hich do not .^..r^ 
1! th.?.ourc.. for ...ting th. .duc.tion.1 n..d. of th.» chiidr.„ .t r.«urc. l.v.^ 

'-"::::z"::rrr::e .due pro.inence . ^^^^ 
- - — — :zTz r -rrje-rnotfrc.::. 

cp-citv. "r -^Jl^-J^^"^^^ , . .ddition, poor urh.n ... 

the re.enu« gener.ted by t^^, fi«:Uc.p.city 

^ndition. «e ^ u«.^y ""^^"^^^tc^Tc. citi- ^« . relatively gre.ter 

i, u- i.port.nt in ciOe. ^^^"^^l"^ .^„„ ,ro.th. « 

r.liMC. on int.rgov.m..nt.l .id. H ".e i-- 

, . .ArUHnnal revenues* some cities appear to nave 

likely, they will need to provide additional 

resources avall-ble to -et thl. oontinguency, but .ot do not. 
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Iirr. Tccorain, to fun^ Pr-P.«. th.t «ro. ,co. to poor. T^, 

. T irL.rrr.lrtotr.tlo. 1. cc. .ltt.a to r«tnctln, or .«n r.,.r-n, th. 

::r :;:::t« it.r,o,.r...nt. ... =o„ti.„.. to ..am., t..^ ..... 

cities facing school funding difficulties will inevitably grow. 
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